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TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING OF CERONE’S 
EL MELOPEO Y MAESTRO 


By Alice M. Pollin 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Virtud, hija del cielo 

la mas ilustre empresa de la vida, 

en el oscuro suelo 

luz tarde conocida 

senda, que guia al bien, poco seguida. 
Fray Luis de Leén 


THERE IS EVIDENT among the philosophers, the moralists, and the cre- 
ators of Spanish Baroque literature a persistent and often passionate 
preoccupation with the theme of virtue. For the great mystic poets of 
Spain, Fray Luis de Leén and San Juan de la Cruz, for example, it is 
the subject of poetic and spiritual exaltation. From the short Novelas 
ejemplares to that most exemplary and richly beautiful of all the novels 
created by Cervantes, Persiles y Segismunda, the theme is pursued and 
purified to its very quintessence. 

The Baroque, furthermore, abounds in treatises directing kings, war- 
riors, statesmen and clerics, among others, to the paths of moral virtue 
and human perfection. Unique among the didactic works of the era is 
El Melopeo (1613), a music theory textbook written in Castilian by the 
Italian singer and chapel master, Pietro Cerone,! upon his return to 
Italy after sixteen years of work and residence in Spain. The book has 
as its declared purpose and motive the formation of music masters so 
graced by virtue and so learned and practiced in the technical skills of 
music that they, in turn, will be capable of training other virtuous men 
in the art of music. 

Books II to XXII, the burden of the text, present a synthesis and a 
summary of the musical knowledge of the past and are profusely illus- 
trated by apposite examples of the highest musical order. Cerone, in a 
sense, anticipates the epithets of “Gothic,” and “old-fashioned,” among 
others, which were to be hurled at him many years later, by disclaiming 

1. Pietro Cerone, b. Bergamo, 1566; d. Naples, 1625? This Italian priest migrated 
to Spain in 1592, undertook a pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela, and in 1593 
entered the chapel of Philip II (and later that of Philip III) as a singer. In 1608 
he sang in the chapel of Philip III in Naples. Works: Le regole pit necessarie per 


l'introduttione del canto fermo... (Naples, 1609); El Melopeo y el maestro (Naples, 
1613). 
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any pretension of novelty or originality.? His aim, he says, is to present 
what he believes to be the truth based on the opinion of the best mas- 
ters. At the end of the book Cerone again emphasizes the vast number 
of learned works he has laboriously studied for the enlightenment of 
his readers: 


Que passe yo en esto muchos trabajos, por quitaros 4 vos dellos . . . asi os 
doy yo lo que salid de mi rudo ingenio, y largo estudio; y lo que tengo ad- 
quirido con grandes sudores, y con muchas vigilias. (Mel., 1142) 


Because of its preponderantly musical substance El Melopeo has at 
best been ignored and at worst caustically satirized for its musical as 
well as its non-musical form and content. The alleged pervasiveness of 
its “evil” artistic influence* for more than a century is difficult to com- 
prehend in view of the apparent rarity of the book. The very real value 
of the book as a monument of Baroque didactic art emerges like a mo- 
saic pattern only from separate and sometimes discrete bits of praise.® 


2. Cerone quotes many sources to support his own belief that “there is nothing 
new under the sun.” In composition, he explains, the component parts are old but 
the manner of combining them, new (Mel., 13). Thus he follows the trend of Baroque 
literature to exalt ingeniosidad. 

3. Pietro Cerone, El Melopeo y el maestro (Naples, 1613), p. 10. All future refer- 
ences to the work will be indicated in the text by the abbreviation Mel. followed 
by the folio page number. (Because of Cerone’s highly individual, frequently Italian- 
ate use of Spanish syntax and spelling, all quotations are reproduced in their orig- 
inal form.) 

4. A sampling of the type of criticism to which Cerone’s work has been subjected 
is necessary here: F. Pedrell, P. Antonio Eximeno (Valencia, 1920), p. 92: “Todo es 
raro y singular en esta obra, . . . la jerga medio espaiiola y medio italiana en que 
se publicé; las groserias que infestan casi todas sus paginas; la malhadada y perni- 
ciosa influencia....” 


A. Lavignac, Encyclopédie de la Musique (Paris, 1920), p. 2036: “. . . un célébre 
ouvrage, que la majorité des musiciens, avec une unanimité vraiment malheureuse, 
placgait au premier rang . . . véritable fatras o se trouvent des choses utiles, mais 


surtout des choses inutiles.. .. 
In their judgment and very vocabulary (the tagging of Cerone as “el monstruo mu- 
sical” and the work as “indigesta,” for example) Pedrell and Lavignac follow M. 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espanta (Madrid, 1886), Vol. 
II, p. 499 et seq., as does Oliver Strunk Source Readings in Music History (London, 
1952). 

5. . J. Fétis, in Biographie universelle des musiciens (Paris, 1878), Vol. II, pp. 
237-39 tells of the difficulty P. Martini had in purchasing (for 100 ducats) a copy 
of El Melopeo, and of Burney’s inability to find a copy for his library. (Cf. Mariano 
Soriano Fuertes, Historia de la musica espatiola [Madrid, Barcelona, 1856], pp. 69-85, 
concerning the rarity of El Melopeo even in Naples where it was printed, and the 
high cost of the book because of its voluminousness.) Soriano Fuertes knew of the 
existence of only three copies. Pedrell, op. cit., p. 90, disagrees with the above opin- 
ions and mentions several copies cited by D. Hilarién Eslava, in his Breve memoria 
histérica de la miisica religiosa en Espatia. Cf. also J. Pena y H. Anglés, Diccionario 
de la musica (Barcelona, 1954), Vol. I, p. 500, wherein the popularity of the book 
is indicated as well as the existence of copies in public and cathedral libraries. 

6. In the late eighteenth century Charles Burney, in A General History of Music 
(London, 1776-89), had many positive comments on El Melopeo. F. ¥. Fétis, op. cit., 
Vol. I, finds the music theory of El Melopeo sound but doubts that Cerone is the 
author of the brilliant theoretical portion of the book. 
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To twentieth-century musicologists a debt of gratitude is owed for point- 
ing out the important, positive values of Cerone’s contributions to the 
history of music theory.? For twentieth-century students of Spanish lit- 
erature and thought El Melopec is of great interest because its unique 
presentation of a particular aspect of Spanish culture reflects the liter- 
ary and moral ambience in which Cerone, a “foreigner,” executed the 
major portion of his book. 

Cerone’s general, “non-technical” definition of music is as broad and 
open and Platonic as it can be: “La Musica otra cosa no es que una 
consonante harmonia de tantas y diversas cosas proporcionadas y bien 
miradas...” (Mel., 204). Cerone himself explains that this includes 
such disparate matters as friendship and the movement of the astral 
bodies. The illuminating lesson that the student takes away from El 
Melopeo is the realization that the essence of music—harmony, conso- 
nance, proportion—is also the essence of life. Cerone’s viewpoint is very 
clear: “Porque tambien la concordia, la compostura del cuerpo, y la 
correspondencia de las virtudes y buenas costumbres, es Consonancia 
y Harmonia musical...” (Mel., 1142). Accepting, then, his premise of 
the identity of the harmony of life with that of music, we find the les- 
sons in virtue and conduct to be no irrelevant intrusion upon an es- 
sentially musical work but rather an indispensable starting point. 

The harmony of music and the harmonious composition of man were 
for Cerone, as indeed for most thinkers of his time, be they poets, phi- 
losophers or music theorists, an imperfect reflection of that divine har- 
mony, unheard by mortals, with which the spheres and the celestial 
bodies move. Later in the century was not Milton to sing: 


Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie, 

To lull the daughters of Necessity 

And keep unsteady Nature to her law 

And the low world in measured motion draw 
After the heavenly tune which none can bear 
Of human mould with gross unpurged ear.§ 


This matter of celestial harmony together with Cerone’s treatment of 
the question of the origin of music was singled out for particular scorn 
by the eighteenth-century mathematician and music historian, Antonio 
Eximeno.® Eximeno, with the understandable bias of his era and of his 


7. See Knud Jeppesen, The Style of Palestrina and the Dissonance (London and 
Copenhagen, 1946), p. 5; Warren D. Allen, “Baroque Histories of Music,” Musical 
Quarterly XXV, No. 2, (April, 1939), 203-205; Paul H. Lang, Music in Western 
Civilization (New York, 1941), p. 233; Gustave Reese, Music in the Renaissance (New 
York, 1954), pp. 618-19; J. Pena y H. Anglés, Diccionario de la musica (Barcelona, 
1954) I, p. 500; Alfred Mann, The Study of Fugue (Rutgers, 1958), pp. 34-37. 

8. John Milton, “Arcades” (1630-32?) in F. E. Patterson, ed., Milton’s Complete 
Poems (New York, 1933), pp. 39-40. 

9. Antonio Eximeno y Pujades, b. Valencia, 1729, d. Rome, 1808. Joined the Jesuit 
Order, 1745. Named Professor of Rhetoric and Poetry at the University of Valencia 
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special orientation, would have it appear that Cerone was almost solely 
responsible for the prevailing views on “celestial harmony” and even for 
the decline of Spanish music in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Somewhat less understandable is the persistence of this prejudice and 
of a lack of perspective a century later. Menéndez y Pelayo, for exam- 
ple, recalls Eximeno’s satire on Cerone in his novel Don Lazarillo Viz- 
cardi and then observes: “Como unico legislador y ordculo infalible en 
materias de gusto, imperaba El Melopeo de Cerone, con sus 1160 pagi- 
nas en folio de letra menudisima en estilo pedantesco, hibrido de la- 
tin y castellano, henchidas de lucubraciones sobre la armonia celestial.” 

A careful reading of these pages of “menudisima letra” has disclosed 
material of immense interest and worth and relatively little space de- 
voted to “celestial harmony,” a concept so generally “known” and ac- 
cepted in his time that no lengthier exposition would have been neces- 
sary.1! In his customarily compendious, historical fashion and with all 
the usual scholarly embellishments fashionable in his day, Cerone gives 
a one-page summary of the history of the thought of this subject, from 
references in the Bible and the ancients, through St. Isidore to his own 
day. To confirm the unity of science and poetry on this matter, Cerone 
quotes from a sonnet imputedly by Lope de Vega to a Francisco Cer- 
vera, which I have not succeeded in finding: 


and at the Seminario de Nobles de San Pablo. In 1764 he was sent to the Military 
College at Segovia, first as Professor of Mathematics, and then as Director. In 1767, 
under the order of expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain, he left for Rome, where he 
remained until 1798 and where he wrote most of his important works. In the Ar- 
cadian circles which he frequented in Rome, Eximeno assumed the name of Aris- 
toxenus Megareus, the only mathematician excepted from his general interdiction 
against the application of science to music. In 1798 he was permitted to visit Valen- 
cia but returned to Rome in 1802. The work in which Cerone’s theories play a vil- 
lainous role is Don Lazarillo Vizcardi (Sociedad de Bibliédfilos Espafioles, No. 10) (Ma- 
drid, 1872). This musical novel was probably completed about 1802. 

10. M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espafia (Madrid, 
1886), Vol. III, Bk. II, p. 499. Eximeno in his D. Lazarillo Vizcardi and F. Pedrell 
in his Antonio Eximeno also make much of the length of El Melopeo, especially 
in view of the (witty) criticism Cerone makes of Spanish music theorists who are so 
laconic that they are ineffective Mel. (8). (Cf. Manfred F. Bukofzer, Music in the 
Baroque Era [New York,1947], p. 370.) 

11. Cf. Manfred F. Bukofzer, op. cit., p. 392. Bukofzer gives Leibniz’s definition 
of music as the unconscious counting of the soul. The author also observes that, 
like other abstract concepts, the music of the universe was a concrete and real thing 
even to the scientists of the period and affirms that “Kepler’s discovery of the laws 
of planetary motions grew out of his sincere belief in the actual existence of mun- 
dane harmony and his desire to prove it scientifically.” 

Also Warren D. Allen, op. cit., p. 205: “For Mersenne Harmonie Universelle was 
completely dominated by the first cause of its effects, God himself.” 
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Los altos cielos hizo y fabricolos, 

De suerte, el architecto, auctor del dia; 
Qu’es Musica Concerto y Harmonia, 
Quanto sustentan los celestes polos. 


Cerone, along with the great scientist Mersenne,!? is willing to rele- 
gate to the realm of fable the Platonic and Aristotelian notions of audi- 
ble sounds of the spheres but accepts as fact “una consonancia muda 
que procede de las proporcionadas distancias” (Mel., 223). Very little 
more does Cerone have to say in this matter which so irritated his later 
critics. In “defense” of Ceroné and what one might call his “scientific 
metaphor” one might cite a few lines from Fray Luis de Leén’s beauti- 
ful poem to Salinas in which the poet’s soul: 


Traspasa el aire todo 

hasta llegar a la mas alta esfera, 

Y oye alli otro modo 

de no perecedera 

musica, que es la fuente y la primera. 


The revaluation by musicologists of Cerone’s place in the history of 
music theory has aroused interest in him as a person, thinker, and peda- 
gogue. His own words reveal Cerone as a man in Gracian’s well-known 
“third season of life,’!% his studies, travels and learned conversations 
completed, who is content to be at home again in his native land and 
to lead a quiet life of contemplation and writing. How close to Fray 
Luis in attitude and phraseology are Cerone’s words which seem to echo 
the paean to the “Vida retirada” wherein the great Platonic poet ob- 
serves, “A mi una pobrecilla mesa, de amable paz abastada, me baste.” 
Cerone, explaining that his writing is a f rm of teaching in which he 
can reach many more than if he were to teach in schools and academies, 
observes that for this stage of his labors he requires only 


el reposo de mi pobre aposiento: y a la sombra de una verde arboleda... 
No digo por esto que aya de hacer vida rustica y salvage, sino una vida reti- 
rada, y descansada.... (Mel., 116) 


Cerone, a true Christian neo-Platonist, cannot conceive of acceptable 


12. See Marin Mersenne, Questions harmoniques (Paris, 1634) pp. 5-6, on Pytha- 
gorean and Platonic speculations concerning celestial harmony: “Mais ils se sont 
servis de plusieurs autres fables, et s'ils ont parlé tout a bon, et sans voiles, et mé- 
taphores, il n'est pas difficile de montrer la faiblesse de leurs pensées, puis qu'il n'y 
a point d’autre harmonie dans les Cieux que la proportion que les corps célestes 
ont les uns avec les autres....” 

13. In El discreto (1646), Gracian sets aside the first season of life for studying 
and reading, the second for travel and conversation with learned men, and the third 
for meditation. “Es corona de la discrecién el saber filosofar, sacando de todo, como 
solicita abeja, o la miel del gustoso provecho o la cera para la luz del desengajfio.” 
(Baltasar Gracidn, Obras completas [Madrid, 1944], p. 349.) 
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forms of thought or art as emerging from a mind or spirit lacking in 
harmony and virtue. He observes, scornfully: 


Cierta cosa indigna es, y aun de reyr, querer uno ser mas perfecto musico en 
las bozes, que en las obras: mas en el cantar que en el practicar, y mucho 
mas en las solfas, que en las costumbres. (Mel., 7) 


His book is so grounded in Platonic philosophy, so steeped in the writ- 
ings of the Church Fathers, and so enriched by allusions to history, 
fable, myth, and folklore that it is designed to prepare capable young 
men!‘ morally, spiritually and intellectually for a career in the writing, 
singing, playing and directing of virtuous music—“musica virtuosa.” 
Such a book, says Cerone, must begin with precepts of a religious and 
moral nature and only later treat of music. To do the reverse, he says, 
would be to emulate the fabled artist who painted first the tail and then 
the fox (Mel., 8). 

Cerone believes himself to be especially qualified to induct the young 
into the realm of “virtuous music” because of the fact that he himself 
had once strayed from the path of virtue and had been guilty of com- 
posing lascivious, dishonest, corrupt music (Mel., 200). A pilgrimage to 
Santiago de Compostela, with all the accompanying travails, discom- 
forts, and illnesses, provided him with the expiation and purification 
necessary for setting again upon the straight and narrow musical way 
(Mel., 201). It is not difficult to imagine that his sixteen years of resi- 
dence in Philip's Tridentine Spain with its austerely religious climate 
had a great deal to do with Cerone’s decision to preface his musical 
text with the “Atavios y Consonancias Morales.” In addition, these years 
enabled him to observe and analyze the special problems and inade- 
quacies of musical performance and instruction in Spain under both 
Philip II and Philip 111. With respect to the latter monarch, to whom 
El Melopeo is dedicated, he remarks, in the customarily flattering tone 
of the age, that the then current lack of interest in music among Span- 
ish nobles and courtiers is bound to change because of Philip’s good 
musical taste and his interest in that art. Characteristically seventeenth- 
century, too, is the theoretically exemplary nature of the kingship with 
respect to all virtues, not only the musical ones: 


El Rey Don Philippe . . . quando Principe mostrose muy afficionado 4 ella y 
a los professores della: y es costumbre muy entroduzida en el mundo que tales 
procuran ser los vasallos, quales son sus Reyes y Principes. (Mel., 150) 


It has been suggested that Cerone wrote El Melopeo in Castilian in 


14. Cerone disallows women’s participation in music, for this would bring them 
into the world of men: “Les abrieran la puerta para hazerlas caer en el mal... y 
assi de sus deshonras, ellos (los padres) fueran las primeras y principales causas” 
(Mel., 539). Another “practical” reason is that after marriage and childbirth a woman 
would not in any case join in singing! 
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order to secure royal patronage and approval for his book.'® Cerone, 
aware of his linguistic shortcomings, apologizes for them and “explains” 
enigmatically his reasons for using a language acquired “poi arte”: 


Mayormente por causa de no tener el lenguaje Castillano por naturaleza, sino 
por arte, y porque el arte nunca yguala a la naturaleza, no he podido llegar 
con mi estilo 4 la propiedad y elegancia de vuestra habla Castillana. Esto ha 
sido parte porque he tardado tanto en componer y poner 4 luz, lo que mu- 
cho desseava . . . pero quien me forgo a mi a escrivir en este lenguaje, y tam- 
bien la causa porque tengo escrito mas en este, que en otro tiempo, sabelo el 
que todo sabe, y el qual conoce muy bien los coragones de los hombres. 
(Mel., 3-4) 


As if to anticipate any accusations of presumptuousness on his part 
in purporting to bring musical instruction to Spain with her long tra- 
dition of great musical and theoretical masterpieces, Cerone hastens to 
declare that his book should fill the need for music teaching which exists 
in the rural areas, ‘“‘las Aldeas y lugares de Espafia” (Mel., 9). El Melo- 
peo is to serve as a kind of superior substitute teacher in those areas 
where there are no teachers or where the teaching is of very poor cali- 
bre. Cerone states his intention with delightful, Baroque antithesis: 


E] presente libro pues suple 4 todo lo que los dichos maestros hazen falta; 
porque el ensefia liberalmente, lo que ellos dizen escasamente: el habla (por 
dezir ansi) entrafiablemente, lo que ellos callan maliciosamente: el descubre 
con amor lo que ellos (quiga) encubren por odio. ... (Mel., 9) 


Cerone finds greater need for music teachers in Spain than in Italy, 
for in the latter country he perceives a more decided inclination towards 
music and a more thorough understanding of that art (Mel., 148). Ita- 
lian music masters, he finds, are more diligent, assiduous and patient 
with their students than are their Spanish counterparts (Mel., 148). If 
this were not so, he queries: 


Pues de adonde procede que aviendo tan grandes ingenios, tan delicados juy- 
zios, y tan raras habilidades en Espafia esta casi la Musica muerta? (Mel., 149) 


Cerone criticizes the lack of music academies such as those of Italy 
and the failure of noblemen to include musicians in the retinue of their 
great households (Mel., 150). The professional musicians, he finds, de- 
vote themselves to their art, not for art’s sake but rather for the sub- 
stantial remuneration which they receive in Spanish chapels (Mel., 150). 
He also comments wryly on the fact that once having secured their well- 

15. F. Blume, ed., in Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart (Kassel, 1949- ) 
Vol. I, pp. 970-73, gives a sketch of Cerone’s life connecting it with the intensive 
exchange of music and musicians between Madrid and Naples in Cerone’s day. 


Blume states that Cerone wrote El Melopeo in Spanish to please the king and the 
viceroy, and also to instruct the Spanish theorists. 
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paying sinecures,!® the Spanish musicians make no further effort to per- 
fect their art or to extend their knowledge (Mel., 151). 

From such materialistic causes, among others, stems the lack of virtue 
which Cerone hopes to correct in Spanish musicians and music masters 
of the future. 

Virtue itself Cerone defines as disciplines which are learned; they are 
not innate. The perfect’? musician must possess all the virtues, for they 
are the essence of knowledge (Mel., 25). A deterrent to learning is the 
fear felt by fathers in comfortable circumstances who wish to spare their 
sons’ “breaking their heads” (Mel., 30). Such young men are not, there- 
fore, virtuous, because they have not been permitted or encouraged to 
labor long and hard but have been lulled into slothful ways, and sloth 
Cerone considers to be utterly inimical to virtue (Mel., 32-34). 

Since imitation is the means whereby the student will learn from the 
master, the master must be virtue incarnate (Mel., 73). Specifically, with 
regard to music, he should be without defect as theorist and practition- 
er. In addition, he should possess wide knowledge (increased constantly 
by the reading of all published works, old and new);!® he should be 
able to communicate that knowledge and have infinite patience. The 
wise teacher will find a proper balance between love and discipline and 
knows that love is a far better instrument than fear in the imparting 
of knowledge (Mel., 73-88). To teach is to give, and therefore is the 
teacher blessed (Mel., 113). 


The student, preferably in his early youth,!® is viewed as having a 
mind which is a tabla rasa (sic) and is capable of being taught if pos- 
sessed of a good memory, a degree of docility, and an inclination toward 


16. Elsewhere, however, Cerone advocates regular, adequate remuneration for music 
masters. As an example of the problem of inadequate compensation for music at 
the time, see a letter from Cardinal Borromeo (1565) concerning the resignation of 
three chapel singers: “You should insist . . . that they make provisions to give good 
musicians salaries such that they can maintain themselves, considering the kind of 
times in which we live.” Quoted and translated by L. H. Lockwood, “Vincenzo Ruffo 
and Musical Reform after the Council of Trent,” Musical Quarterly XLIII, No. 3 
(July 1957), 349. 

17. Cerone explains that the word “perfect” is used here as it is in common 
parlance. It does not represent a feasible reality: “... para ser uno perfecto Musico 
en todo punto conviene que tenga . . . tantas particularidades que es casi impossible 
tenerlas un hombre, todas” (Mel., 1142). The word melopeo means “perfect musician.” 

18. Cerone observes that “Casi sefial cierta es de perfeto Musico el tener grande 
libreria,” but underscores casi because, he quips, some possess many books but have 
not read them (Mel., 87). He also makes the point here that the practical musician 
should be inclined “. . . para recreacion suya tomar 4 vezes en las manos un tractado 
© arte de Musica .. . adonde vee flores de reglas singulares, y frutos de passos har- 
moniosos, que dan maravilloso mantenimiento a su coragon virtuoso....” 

19. Cerone, with his customary fondness for exactitude, cites famous exceptions 
to this principle. As a general rule, however, the tender years are best for “el mu- 
chacho que ensefiamos es una tabla rasa, donde no ay pintada cosa alguna, o es 
como quisieremos” (Mel., 17). 
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learning (Mel., 19, 35). Methodical work is essential. Cerone suggests 
that one chapter each day be completed in El Melopeo, for example 
(Mel., 14). He advises as to the optimal hours (morning and evening) 
for study, the proper kind of diet to follow (only moderate amounts of 
wine, for example), the correct clothing to be worn, and innumerable 
other aspects of daily living (Mel., 59-62). 

Cerone’s detractors have seen nothing but absurdity in the presen- 
tation of this kind of tangential, petty detail. If one recalls, however, 
that this counsel was both for teachers and for students, some quite un- 
cultivated and unlettered and living away from the more culturally ad- 
vanced centers, many of Cerone’s “daily life” admonitions reflect the 
light of necessity rather than of absurdity.”° Also, in an age where de- 
corum meant a great deal, Cerone was concerned with the low esteem 
in which musicians were frequently held because of their ridiculous ap- 
pearance, dress, or social conduct.*! Their total inability to converse on 
any subject of general interest to members of a cultured society prompted 
Cerone to include digressive material of various types in a kind of “nue- 
va ensalada Italiana” (Mel., 9), aimed at enriching their musical and 
cultural horizons. 

Excellent advice is given with respect to the manner of approaching 
a new work (the whole must be looked upon first before studying the 
parts). The importance of criticism and of autocriticism is explained 
(Mel., 138-47), and the value of scholarly conversations is underscored. 
Cerone is very insistent upon the invaluable benefits of learned conver- 
sation. He says at the very outset that he is going to present the mate- 
rial of El Melopeo as though he were talking directly to his students 
(Mel., 9). With respect to his own background he emphasizes once again 
the authorities he consulted, through books and direct communication:* 


Casi todo lo que digo en esta obra, esta corrobrado con authoridades y pare- 
ceres de hombres muy entendidos y aprobados en la Musica; particularmente 
con los que he platicado muchas veces. Tambien tengo ensierto en ella algu- 


20. Cerone makes two important points here: first, he writes for “discipulos y maes- 
tros” with the realization that those who are now pupils will one day be music 
masters (Mel., 8); secondly, as though to anticipate charges of presumptuousness 
Cerone specifies that his book is not for “los famosos y excelentes maestros, de los 
quales se que hay mucho en estos Reyno (de Espafia)” (Mel., 10). Accomplished 
music masters can, however, profit from El Melopeo in the sense that they may 
learn from it how to explain what they know and do out of habit. 

21. The low esteem of poorly prepared musicians was exemplified, for Cerone, by 
the famous impresario Ganassa who presented clumsy shepherds and a swineherd 
coming on stage declaring: “Nosotros los Musicos merecemos guirlandas texidas por 
mano del nuestro Pan” (Mel., 65). 

22. Cerone repeatedly stresses the importance of learned conversations not only 
for music masters and theorists but even for a uniquely gifted composer like Pales- 
trina. “El animo del Musico que no conversa con otros Musicos, hazese 6 perezoso 
por no tener quien le incite y punce . . . 6 soberbio por la vana persuasion” 
(Mel, 93). 
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nas cosillas mias . . . haviendolas primero comunicado con personas diestras y 
entendidas en esta facultad. (Mel., 3-Preamble) 


The virtuous musician Cerone sought to create by means of erudite 
“conversations” —be they written or aural—was to be an aspirant to true 
nobility (in the Baroque sense). That nobility which was a mere acci- 
dent of birth was neither despised nor discounted; more highly esteemed 
and prized, however, and far more enduring, was the nobility which 
was synonymous with virtue. Cerone, in the fashion of his time (the 
same fashion so wittily viewed in the Prologue to Don Quijote), pre- 
cedes his own succinct definition of nobility by citing those formulated 
by Democritus, Horace, Socrates, “y toda la caterva de filésofos, que 
admiran a los leyentes, y tienen a sus autores por hombres leidos, eru- 
ditos y elocuentes.” Cerone accompanies his statement on nobility with 
reflections upon the transitory nature of greatness, destructible through 
fortune or man’s ignoble deeds. The statement itself is brief and clear: 


Es cosa mas hermosa hazerse noble por virtud, que serlo de linaje. Mas ~~ 
que la nobleza de casta es agena, y la de la virtud es nuestra propia... Si 
siendo noble eres apocado y baxo en tus costumbres, en ti se acaba la no- 
bleza de tu sangre... Si deciendes de nobles, tanto mayor obligacién tienes 


de ser virtuoso, paraque con las obras muestres a Jos otros, que eres noble. 
(Mel., 162-63) 


An acrid comment that must have displeased many among the monied 
nobility of his day, was Cerone’s remark that there might be some, but 
certainly not very many rich men who are also virtuous. To this he adds 
the corollary, “mas vale un virtuoso pobre y abatido, que un ignorante 
rico y sublimado” (Mel., 30). Elsewhere he bemoans the rising tide of 
materialism which is engulfing the world (Mel., 164), and reminds his 
readers that the world is no more substantial than the paper and ink 
used in the making of a world map (Mel., 160). 


Sensuality, declares Cerone, is the greatest deterrent to knowledge and 
virtue: 


Todas vezes que el apetito sensitivo tyraniza la republica del alma, y oprime 
la nobleza del hombre, hecha imagen y semejanga de Dios, y tiene soplada 


y abatida la razon, con verdad se puede dezir . . . se torna de hombre bestia. 
(Mel., 7) 


Music is one of the pleasures natural and common to man (Mel., 156). 
The obligation of the virtuous musician, then, is to compose honest 
music which will arouse the participant and listener to virtue and to 
a sense of service to God (Mel., 189). 

In this world which is nothing more than an absurd farce and a 
winding labyrinth in which man appears irretrievably lost (Mel., 161), 


there is but one means of salvation: to know oneself: 
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Solamente salen deste peligroso labyrintho, los que siguen el hilo del conoci- 
miento de si mismos . . . y entienden que el cuerpo es mortal y transitorio, 
y el alma immortal y eterna... Y con este conocimiento de si, vencido el 
Minotaura terrible (que es su proprio y desordenado apetito) salen del mundo 
una maravillosa vitoria. (Mel., 187) 


Two generations later Calderén’s great symbolic hero, Segismundo, 
knew and attained his virtuous nobility when he found it possible to 
reflect: 

Es verdad; pues reprimamos 
esta fiera condicién, 
esta furia, esta ambicién 
por si alguna vez somamos. 
(La vida es suefio, Act 3) 


Cerone sums up the ethical views of the Baroque and applies them 
to the skills and training of the teacher and musician with the broadest 
implications for the formation of character and for sound principles of 
living. In this respect he has not been given sufficient credit for his scope 
and for his insight. In addition, he serves to crystallize the principles 
of a long tradition of musical theory and practice, with a vast fund of 
information and much warm devotion. At the same time he perceives 
trends and suggests problems that will become centers of discussion and 
theory in the eighteenth century. For his sense of tradition he has been 
abused and for his prescience he has frequently been misunderstood, as 
we shall now attempt to show. 

While it is not surprising that those who adhered to the neo-classic 
principles of music should deprecate almost everything that Cerone held 
to be true, it is ironic that he should have been virulently attacked for 
those very ideas which, although characteristic of the Baroque era, yet 
serve as a significant and necessary bridge to the eighteenth century and 
later. 

The chief musical value of El Melopeo lies perhaps in its early sys- 
tematic conservation and preservation of the musical past, particularly 
that magnificent past represented by Palestrina.2’ Cerone venerated Pa- 
lestrina, calling him “luz de musica” (Mel., 90), and devoted an entire 
book of El Melopeo to a brilliant analysis of his L’homme armé.** Cu- 
riously, the very fact of his setting down Palestina’s style as a model for 
teaching catapults Cerone into ‘modern times,” in the sense that he 

23. Paul H. Lang, in Music in Western Civilization (New York, 1941), p. 233, thus 
characterizes Cerone’s contribution to music history: “In the eyes of many, church 
music ended with Palestrina and became history and less than twenty years after 
his death the Palestrina style was codified in Pietro Cerone’s El Melopeo y Maestro.” 

See also Knud Jeppesen, The Style of Palestrina and the Dissonance (London and 
Copenhagen, 1946), p. 5. 

24. See Ruth Hannas, “Cerone’s Exposition of Mensural Notation, Including Pro- 
portions,” Bulletin of the American Musicological Society, No. 2 (June 1937), 8-9. 
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may well be regarded as the precursor of Fux and Martini, the greatest 
teachers of the neo-classic period. The former, in his Gradus ad Par- 
nassum, “returns” to Palestrina’s style as being the “ultimate ideal of 
balanced part writing” while the latter, the “master of them all” and 
a modernist in composition, likewise “singled out [as] the cardinal point 
of Fux’s teaching, the return to the era of Palestrina. ...”*5 The fact of 
the almost unbroken continuity of the Palestrina tradition makes patent- 
ly unjust some of the epithets with which Cerone has been tagged for 
preserving that tradition—just two decades after Palestrina’s death. 

Another link between Cerone and the eighteenth century is again a 
point for which he has been attacked. In violent reaction against the 
Pythagoreans, the theorists of classicism emphasized two things: music 
was an art to be perceived and judged aurally, by men of good taste, 
and its chief purpose was “de peindre les sentiments,” a dictum enun- 
ciated by the Encyclopedists. The kernel of the sensationalist and af- 
fective theory of music can be found expressed philosophically as early 
as 1618 in Descartes’ Abrégé de la musique. In this remarkable work, 
Descartes declares that the purpose of music is “de plaire et d’exciter 
en nous diverses passions,” and that “tous les sens sont capables de 
quelque plaisir . . . ce plaisir des sens consiste en une certaine propor- 
tion et correspondance de l’objet avec le sens.’’?¢ 

It is interesting to compare this with Cerone’s general definition of 
music—“‘una consonante harmonia de tantas y diversas cosas proporcio- 
nadas y bien miradas” (Mel., 204)—as well as his “more modern” clas- 
sifications of music according to its sensual or intellectual appeal. First, 
there is music which appeals to the senses (“la que mueve el sentido’); 
secondly, that which appeals to the understanding (‘‘la que mueve el en- 
tendimiento”); thirdly, that which appeals to both because 
Se percibe con el sentido del oydo, y tambien es considerada del entendimien- 
to . . . la qual (musica) no solamente da gusto al oydo . . . pero se vee que 
guarda el orden de la musica. Y porque solo el hombre . . . es capaz de ra- 
zon, pues solo el es el que entiende y comprehende la Musica: y sola aquella 
Musica que usan los hombres, propiamente se llama Musica: porque guarda 
la orden y concierto conveniente. (Mel., 208) 


The role he assigns to the ear in perceiving and judging music and 
also his masterly exposition of proportions*’ brings Cerone interestingly 
close to Descartes and places him squarely in the middle of the sense- 
intellect controversy. Cerone finds that the Pythagoreans err in using 
only reason while the disciples of Aristoxenus are equally misled in rely- 
ing exclusively upon the ear in matters concerning music. His bifurcated 
view, which he confirms by reference to Salinas, among others, seems 
once again to point in the direction of the eighteenth century: 

25. Alfred Mann, The Study of Fugue (Rutgers, 1958), pp. 53, 57. 


26. CEuvres de Descartes (Paris, 1824-1826), pp. 445-46. 
27. See Ruth Hannas, op. cit. 
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Cosa cierta es que uno de los juezes de la Harmonia es el oydo; esto es que 
el oydo y la razon son dos partes, 6 . . . dos juezes que van siempre juntos 
en hazer el juizio . . . La razon. . . es guia y sefiora del oydo. (Mel., 310) 


The logical consequence, in a practical instruction book, of the con- 
cept of the dominion of reason, is to exercise that capacity to its full- 
est.28 Only in this way can the virtuous musician achieve perfection, 
albeit that limited perfection attainable by humankind. To this end 
there are given hundreds of illustrations and examples of different as- 
pects of fugue, counterpoint, canon and plainsong drawn from works of 
the foremost theorists and composers of music. As a kind of colorful and 
characteristically ingenious climax to this aspect of his work, Cerone 
devoted the twenty-second and final book of El Melopeo to the “enigma 
canons,” which served as a basis for further and most virulent oppro- 
brium from some eighteenth- and nineteenth-century purists. The enig- 
ma canons are a kind of subtle brain teaser,*® “un hazer quebrar la ca- 
beca” (Mel., 1073), as Cerone picturesquely describes them, admitting 
their obscurity and their extreme difficulty. He emphasizes their very 
special quality and their limited utility by addressing the entire sec- 
tion only to a small group: “A los amigos de sutillezas y secretos”’ 
(Mel., 1073). As an illustration of the extreme difficulty of some of these, 
he quotes the “chessboard enigma” of Dankerts (whom he praises, in- 
cidentally, as “uno de los principales Musicos, que avra en aquellas tie- 
rras, en su tiempo...”), and confesses that he himself has not yet been 
able to figure it out (Mel., 1128). 

Once again Cerone’s meticulousness in matters of documentation is 
worthy of note, especially in an age in which all knowledge was com- 
monly regarded as being in the public domain. Cerone, who has fre- 
quently been accused of plagiarism (especially with regard to a lost work 
of Zarlino’s)®® painstakingly lists the provenance (when known) of the 

28. a.) In view of Cerone’s statement, how manifestly unjust is the criticism by 
Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. 500: 

“Creyéronse los contrapuntistas con carta blanca para delirar 4 su capricho, sin 
respeto a la raz6n ni a los oidos, convirtiendo el arte en un mecanismo trivial, 
enfadoso y pueril, en un empefio de buscar y vencer dificultades, sin rastro ni re- 
liquia de sentimiento estético.” 

b.) Warren D. Allen, Philosophies of Music History (New York, 1939), pp. 14- 
15. “(Cerone) was interested in precepts, but not the nova et facillima—rather the 
good old conservative precepts of discipline, temperance, and virtue. . . . However, 
with all his conservatism . . . Cerone ranks as one of the great theorists of his day, 


especially in the field of vocal counterpoint.” 
29. Cf. Burney, op. cit. p. 751, who found that these canons “served more to 


exercise the mind than to please the sense. . . . However contemptuously those har- 
monical contrivances may be treated by the lazy lovers of more airy and simple 
compositions, the study of them is still of such use to musical students . . . that a 


profound and good Contrapuntist has, perhaps, never been made by other means.” 

30. Fétis, op. cit., p. 238, promulgates the view that Cerone, author of a “weak” 
treatise on plainsong (1609) would have been incapable of writing some of the bril- 
liant portions of El Melopeo. He suggests that the work was written by two people 
and that only the moralizing section was produced by Cerone’s pen. Fétis, Pedrell, 
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forty-two enigma canons he cites, about five of which are from his own 
compositions. The others stem from musical works ranging from Jos- 
quin to Dankerts and illustrate in musical terms a strong principle 
and a distinctive quality of Baroque art and literature. Not originality 
of theme, but clever subtlety and extreme artfulness of execution (inge- 
niosidad) are most highly prized in the great Spanish comedias, in Cer- 
vantes’ novel El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha, and like- 
wise serve as the indispensable key to the metaphorical world of Gén- 
gora and to the aphoristically-expressed ideology of Gracian. 

An aesthetic problem upon which Cerone expressed himself with the 
intelligence and good taste eighteenth-century writers denied to him was 
that of the relation of poetry or the word to music. Indeed one of the 
most amusing episodes in Eximeno’s Don Lazarillo Vizcardi presents the 
ignorant and half-demented choirmaster, the disciple (or victim) of El 
Melopeo, as hopelessly lost and confused when he conducts a kind of 
lunatic composition constructed in the words Qui tollis. Because of bar- 
baric distortions of beat and accent, the sacred words are twisted and 
wrenched into the sound of the family name Quitoles, bearing a penul- 
timate accent. 

But two hundred years earlier Cerone had deplored and tried to cor- 
rect, according to seventeenth-century esthetics, this very abuse: 


Mas ahy dolor, que de muchos Eclesiasticos seculares, y aun de algunos reli- 
giosos, es tan mal tratado el Acento (con mentiras y barbarismos en lo que 
bien y canto sin punto) que en lugar de provocar la gente a devocion . . . los 
provocan a risa y a disolucion. (Mel., 421) 


Since Cerone blames this abuse at least partially upon the ignorance 
of some composers, he proceeds to give instruction of the most elemen- 
tary sort in the hope that knowledge will eradicate the condition. He 
presents, for example, the various signs of punctuation and their signifi- 
cance (Mel., 365). He also demonstrates by means of a parable the equal 
importance of word and music and their inseparability (Mel., 419.) In 
the parable, Sound, king of church music, engendered two sons: one, 
accent (acento), born of grammar, and the other song (canto), born of 
music. The king convoked the best minds of his court to help him de- 
termine which of the two princes would succeed him upon the throne. 
The decision was to divide the kingdom between Accent and Song, per- 
mitting the latter to rule over all measured music and the former over 
plainsong. 

The eighteenth century, of course, made no such division and arrived, 
in theory at least, at the discovery that poetry was supreme and music 
Lavignac and others, without any real proof, suggest that Zarlino’s “‘lost work” of 
twenty-five books entitled J1 Melopeo was found and plagiarized by Cerone. The 
oddity of this view is underscored by the great praise bestowed upon Zarlino by 


Cerone and the innumerable, attributed quotations from his works. Also, as Fétis 
himself points out, Cerone’s El Melopeo lists many authors of the post-Zarlino period. 
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was but to enhance it. Cerone’s conclusion never reaches that extreme 
and concerns itself exclusively with church music. It is, however, an- 
other example of the way in which the earlier century in a sense pre- 
pared the way for the later rather than opposed it. What is so different, 
and frequently misunderstood, are the speculative, scholastic means of 
arriving at the conclusion: 


En el principio, nos fué manifiesto por Sant Augustino que la Poesia perte- 
necia a la Musica: y pues que el Poeta tracta de Acento sepamos si ay diffe- 
rencia entre el Acento y el Canto. Parece que tractando el sobredicho Doctor 
de la Yglesia Santa indiferentemente de ambos, que no pone differencia. Co- 
munmente se dize el Acento y el Canto ser hermanos... . 


Cerone’s legacy to the history of music theory, as can be seen even 
from the brief, arbitrarily-selected indications given in this article, is 
very rich and varied. The seemingly confused, amorphous form of El 
Melopeo assumes clarity and shape in view of its ultimate aim, its basic, 
universal assumptions, and the thematic structure so frequently found 
in Baroque music and literature. 

Both implicit and explicit throughout the book are Cerone’s compas- 
sionate view of himself (and of man) as expressed in the opening Dedi- 
catoria: “Aunque soy vilissimo (pues polvo soy y ceniza) confiado en la 
nuestra infinita bondad, vengo a presentar esta obra....”’ But man, 
who is “en esta vida el micochrosmo, interpretado mundo menor...”’ 
(Mel., 230), can be the possessor of three types of riches: those of for- 
tune (money), those of the body (health, joy), and those of the spirit 
(moderation and the virtues). 

In poetry, philosophy and even in medicine, the virtues of music and 
the attainment of virtue through the medium of music have been ex- 
tolled. Cerone humbly but brilliantly set himself the arduous task of 
providing within a moral, religious framework the technical knowledge 
needed to travel the road of perfection. In the “Conclusion de toda la 
obra y escusa del autor” (Mel., 1141), Cerone writes with the weariness 
not so much of age,®! perhaps, as of completed intellectual endeavor: 


Esto es, lo que se me offrecio escrevir en materia de Musica, en la qual se que 
avia mucho mas que tractar; mas porque el piloto despues de cansado de la 
larga navegacién, hallando lugar oportuno, echa ancora para descansar: assi 


yo, cansado de la larga escriptura, quiero echar ancoras a mi pluma.. . y es 
de creer, que si al principio imaginara que era este mar tan ancho y pro- 
fundo, como agora considero que lo es . . . no se si me atreviera entrar en 


el con la pobre y pequefia barca de mi baxo ingenio. 


31. The year 1625 is given for Cerone’s death by Guido Pannain, “L’Oratorio dei 
Filippini e la Scuola Musicale di Napoli,” Istituzioni Monumenti dell’ Arte Mu- 
sicale Italiana V (1934), p. xx. Pannain indicates that at the time of his death Ce- 
rone still held the post of tenor in the Royal Chapel in Naples. He had obtained 
it in 1610 under the patronage of the famous Count of Lemos. Pannain observes 
that Cerone’s duties included teaching as well as singing. 








LA VALEUR COMIQUE DES ACCUMULATIONS 
VERBALES CHEZ RABELAIS 


Par Marcel Tetel 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


“ON NE FAIT PAS RIRE avec des généralités ... pour faire rire, il faut des 
détails.” Bien avant Stendhal, Rabelais avait su apprécier cette régle 
fondamentale du comique. Mais il faut distinguer entre le comique que 
le langage exprime et celui que le langage crée par la structure de la 
phrase ou le choix des mots. Dans ce dernier genre de comique, la 
phrase, ou le mot, produit un effet plaisant qui est indépendant de I’ac- 
tion traduite. Cet emploi particulier des détails révéle une évolution 
du comique. Nous commengons par un effet comique qui résulte d’un 
langage ayant un sens afin d’aboutir 4 un effet plaisant créé par un 
langage gratuit, puisque les vocables n’ont plus aucun rapport avec le 
sens de la phrase. 

L’exubérance verbale chez Rabelais se révéle sous forme d’accumu- 
lations de mots qui se font dans un but ludique. La veine semble étre 
inépuisable; c'est la féte des mots. Dans une accumulation verbale, les 
mots mémes ne sont pas nécessairement comiques, mais se suivant sans 
interruption, ils nous font rire parce qu’ils acquiérent une raideur qui 
leur fait perdre toute signification. Par raideur des mots, nous enten- 
dons que les mots vivent indépendamment de l’action qu’ils expriment 
ou de leur sens. Au lieu de les considérer au sens propre, nous les en- 
tendons au figuré; les vocables perdent ainsi leur valeur originale, c’est- 
a-dire leur matérialité.* 

L’exubérance verbale de Rabelais se trouve précisément dans les énu- 
mérations, les longues litanies et les listes. Les critiques ont reproché a 
l’auteur “ces kyrielles de mots vides de sens [qui] n’ont jamais eu la 
moindre saveur et ont perdu pour nous leur grace’’ et qui “jettent la 
froideur au milieu des meilleures pages.”’* Il est vrai que certaines énu- 
mérations, alourdies par I’érudition, telles que les deuils historiques, les 
femmes coupables de bestialité ou les cénotaphes célébres, peuvent étre 
quelque peu ennuyeuses au premier abord. Mais, en les lisant plus at- 
tentivement, nous prenons plaisir 4 entendre s’entrechoquer ces noms 


1. Stendhal, Racine et Shakespeare, éd. Pierre Martino, II (Paris, 1925), p. 145. 
2. Cette définition du comique des mots se base sur celle de Bergson (“Le Rire,” 
CEuvres [Paris, 1959], pp. 440-42). 
3. Pierre Villey, Rabelais et Marot (Paris, 1923), p. 401. 
4. Béatrix Rava, L’Art de Rabelais (Rome, 1910), p. 118. 
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mythologiques aux sons mystérieux et cocasses. Les énumérations sa- 
vantes ne sont pas un simple étalage d’érudition; comme les autres énu- 
mérations, elles ne sont pas censées ennuyer le lecteur, mais l’amuser 
par les sons, le sens et l’accumulation exagérée des vocables. Pour ob- 
tenir un premier effet comique, Rabelais compose une énumeération qui, 
tout a coup, devient grossiére a la fin. Dans ces genres d’entassement de 
vocables, deux éléments s’entrecroisent pour créer l’effet comique: la 
création d’une surprise par la grossiéreté du dernier mot et la vulgarité 
de l'ensemble de I’énumération: “tropditeux, breschedens, plaisans rous- 
seaulx, galliers, chienlictz, averlans, limes sourdes... gogueluz claque- 
dans, boyers d’etrons, bergiers de merde” (I, 25, 246-48).5 

A premiére vue, c’est le désordre apparent qui s’impose dans une énu- 
mération, mais en observant plus attentivement certaines €numérations, 
nous remarquons que cette verve suit un ordre préconcu: “Il en achapte 
force mestairies, force granges, force censes, force mas, force bordes et 
bordieux, force cassines; prez, vignes, boys, terres labourables, pastis, 
estangs, moulins, jardins, saulsayes; beufz, vaches, brebis, moutons, che- 
vres, truyes, pourceaulx, asnes, chevaulx, poulles, cocqs, chappons, poul- 
letz, oyes, jars, canes, canars, et du menu [petite volaille]’’ (IV, Prol., 
59). La premiére partie consiste en une amplification de “métairies,” 
car ce sont tous des mots de terroir qui ont le méme sens. A partir de 
“prez,” commence la description de ces fermes. Rabelais groupe ces 
fermes deux par deux selon leur signification. D’abord, l’auteur passe 
en revue les terres, opposant celles qui sont cultivées a celles qui sont 
non-cultivées: prés-vignes, bois-terres labourables, saussaies-jardins. L’or- 
dre des mots dépend du son ou de la signification du vocable précédent: 
“moulins” méne a “jardins” qui, 4 son tour, méne a “saulsaye” qui, 
pour Rabelais, veut dire la “saulsaye” de la Deviniére, lieu ou se situent 
les propos des “bien yvres” et les divertissements champétres en atten- 
dant la naissance de Gargantua. La troisiéme partie énumére les ani- 
maux de la ferme, eux aussi par couple, soit en opposant les sexes: 
brebis-moutons, soit par association: 4nes-chevaux, coqgs-chapons. Ce n'est 
plus un chaos, mais un désordre organisé. Il faut alors se demander si 
une énumération travaillée, qui contient un ordre dans l’accumulation 
des détails, atteste toujours la verve de l’auteur. Par son abondance 
méme, l’énumération résulte de la verve de Rabelais, bien que l’effusion 
verbale soit consciemment organisée. L’effet comique provient justement 
de la surabondance des détails qui nous abasourdit. Cette surabondance 
crée l'irréalité de l’'accumulation et devient risible. 

Tout amoncellement verbal tire son origine de la fantaisie de Rabelais. 

5. Les chiffres romains se rapportent au livre (en commengant par le Gargantua), 
les chiffres arabes au chapitre, puis a la page. Jusqu’au chapitre 17 du Quart Livre, 


les citations sont tirées de I'édition critique sous la direction d’Abel Lefranc. Les 
autres citations sont tirées de Védition de la Pléiade 
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Bient6ét l’énumération se transforme en un dédoublement d’un mot. 
L’auteur ne se contente pas de dire “canon,” mais “neuf cens quatorze 
grosses pieces de bronze, en canons, doubles canons, baselicz, serpentines, 
couleuvrines, bombardes, faulcons, passevolans, spiroles et aultres pieces” 
(I, 26, 256). Le procédé devient plus fantaisiste quand l’auteur emploie 
des mots de terroir, car notre attention se porte sur la nouveauté et la 
forme bizarre de ces mots plutét que sur leur sens. Dans ces accumu- 
lations verbales, Rabelais veut mettre l’accent sur les mots de terroir, 
autrement il aurait choisi des vocables mieux connus; la phrase ne vit 
que grace a la présence de ces mots pittoresques. Bien que l'emploi des 
mots de terroir soit da aux exigences de la couleur locale, c’est toujours 
leur dissonance comique qui nous frappe: “c’est viande celeste manger 
a desjeuner raisins avec fouace fraiche, mesmement des pineaulx, des 
fiers, des muscadeaulx, de la bicane, et des foyrars...” (I, 25, 245-46). 

Le théatre du moyen age employait déja le procédé des énumérations 
et des litanies, car les spectateurs de cette époque aimaient 4a se faire 
“bombarder” par de longues kyrielles de mots. Peu important qu’ils n’en 
comprissent pas le sens; seul le cliquetis des vocables prononcés en suc- 
cession rapide leur suffisait. La tradition de l'emploi des énumérations 
est parvenue jusqu’aux rhétoriqueurs avant d’arriver 4 Rabelais. Chez les 
rhétoriqueurs, les énumérations sont plastiques et impersonnelles, tan- 
dis que celles de Rabelais résultent de sa verve; le procédé s’accorde 
avec son tempérament. L’artifice du procédé se trouve dans le but de 
l'accumulation et non pas dans Il’inspiration qui méne 4 la création de 
l’énumération. 

Quand Jean Lemaire de Belges, par exemple, fait une énumération, 
nous y sentons sa sincérité. Le ton de son ceuvre ne laisse pas deviner 
une intention comique, mais plutot l’ironie. Le choix des mots est cor- 
rect, non vulgaire comme chez Rabelais: “Si comme de mariolaines, po- 
liot, cypres, spic romarin, euroine, mente, basilique, marguerites, soucies, 
ancelles, iennettes, giroflées, coqueletz, percelles, bacinetz, passeroses, 
passeveloux, glays, noyelles, liz, pencées, muguetz, roses, et oeilletz 
herbuz.’"® A cause de l’accumulation verbale, il se produit une raideur 
des mots, mais cette raideur manque d’une valeur fonciérement co- 
mique, car le nom des fleurs suggére un ton noble qui ne s’oppose pas 
au ton sérieux des Illustrations de Gaule. Puisque nous n’avons pas 
impression de redondance, l’auteur ne s’amuse pas. Jean Lemaire 
assemble les mots selon leur sens ou une ressemblance sonore, mais 
sans vouloir mettre en évidence l’exagération ou la superfluité des pa- 
roles. C’est pour aboutir 4 un tableau détaillé et plastique qu'il ac- 
cumule les mots qui conservent toujours leur signification. Rabelais, 


6. Illustrations de Gaule et Singularitez de Troye, éd. J. Stecher, 1 (Louvain, 1882), 
p. 215. 
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lui, amoncelle les vocables sans avoir l’intention d’adhérer a la réalité; 
au contraire, il veut la déformer. Bien que les circonstances qui ménent 
a des énumérations soient elles-mémes risibles, |’effet comique dépend 
du choix des mots; la redondance et la vulgarité des vocables révéle- 
ront le jeu de Rabelais. Il faut considérer chaque énumération en 
dehors du contexte; elle constitue une historiette sans trame. Au lieu 
d’avoir des personnages en action, elle contient des mots qui se meu- 
vent. 

L’accumulation de détails est 4 son comble dans les catalogues; la 
verve et l’invention verbale de Rabelais n’y ont plus de limites. Bien 
que toutes les listes ne semblent étre qu’une longue kyrielle de mots, 
chacune a sa logique et ses particularités. Dans le catalogue des cui- 
siniers qui entrent dans la truie (IV, 40), la création verbale do- 
mine sur les autres particularités de cette énumération. D’abord 
l'auteur, en se servant d'une méme racine, forme des familles de 
noms: “‘Vitet, Vitault, Vitvain, Jolivet, Vitneuf...” (670-71). Ensuite, 
il aligne un groupe de noms selon leur sens synonymique: “Clacquedens, 
Badiguoincier, Myrelanguoy, Becdassée [bec de bécasse], Rincepot” 
(671). I] aime aussi les associer par groupes de deux: “Balafré, Guali- 
mafré” (669), “Aigrelardon, Billelardon” (670), “Boudinandiére, Co- 
chonnet” (671). D’une part, l’elffet comique résulte de la vulgarité des 
noms: “Malparouart [mal brossé], Gauftreux [faiseur de gaufres]” (671); 
d’autre part, c'est le sens du vocable qui crée le méme effet: “Bouillon- 
sec” (670). L’insertion, de temps a autre, d’un fait imaginaire au sujet 
d'un cuisinier constitue la particularité originale de la liste et rompt la 
longueur de |’énumération: “Mondam, inventeur de la saulse Madame, 
et pour telle invention feut nommé en languaige escosse-francois..." 
(671). 

Dans la liste des sacrifices 4 Gaster, la premiére énumération donne 
impression d’un véritable repas; les services se succédent selon les régles 
d'un diner somptueux: grillades, soupes, charcuterie, volailles et viandes, 
fromages, fruits, patisserie et bonbons. Aprés chaque service, on sert le 
vin qu'il convient. La méme logique se retrouve dans les repas des jours 
maigres de Gaster, mais 4 l’abondance des viandes de la premiére énu- 
mération s’oppose une énorme quantité de poissons et d'autres denreées 
marines. 

Pour varier le processus créateur de ces deux catalogues, Rabelais 
emploie une technique qui consiste a faire suivre un mot de son dimi- 
nutif. Ce nouveau procédé donne un rythme a l’énumeération et rend 
l'ensemble plus sonore par la répétition des racines et des suffixes di- 
minutifs. Ce qui caractérise ces amoncellements verbaux est la gratuité 
des vocables. Cette gratuité, qui résulte de l'abondance verbale, ne fera 


que mieux souligner le jeu avec les mots dans les longues énumérations. 
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Les mots deviennent un jouet pour construire de vastes édifices verbaux 
sans aucune signification: “Lappin, Lappereaux; Caille, Cailleteaux” 
(IV, 59, 724); ‘““Barbeaulx, Barbillons; Meuillie, Meuilletz” (1V, 60, 727). 

Comme tout poéte, Rabelais recherche les effets sonores. Dans le 
choix des détails, il se montre et visuel et auditif. I] choisit un vocable 
non seulement pour sa signification, mais pour la valeur sonore d’une 
lettre initiale ou d’une voyelle par rapport au vocable qui va suivre ou 
qui précéde. Ces rapprochements de mots servent a exploiter un vocable 
selon toutes ses possibilités. Puisque les appels et les rencontres sonores 
ne constituent qu’un jeu, ils deviennent un artifice qui crée un effet 
comique, surtout quand le procédé est forcé. 

Lorsque l’assonance prend la forme d’une succession de vocables de 
la méme désinence, le modéle de Rabelais est Aristophane qui se plaisait 
a entasser une série de mots de la méme terminaison.’? Ce procédé per- 
met a l’auteur de donner libre cours a sa verve; la succession rapide 
des assonances méne a l’abondance verbale et traduit I’allégresse de l’ac- 
tion: “raillans, gaudissans, beuvans d’aultant, jouans, chantans, dansans, 
se voytrant...” (I, 24, 242). Pour ralentir et pour marteler le rythme, 
Rabelais intercale des adverbes et des adjectifs. L’entrelacement des sons 
méne de I’assonance 4 I’allitération, tandis que les répétitions verbales 
et sonores se font moqueuses; il s’agit de la corne d’abondance de Gar- 
gantua, sa braguette: “tousjours gualante, succulente, resudante, tous- 
jours verdoyante, tousjours fleurissante, tousjours fructifiante, plene 
d’humeurs, plene de fleurs, plene de fruictz, plene de toutes delices” (I, 
8, 84). Afin de rompre la succession rapide de mots de la méme dési- 
nence, Rabelais énumére des groupes de vocables qui se terminent 
chacun par la méme désinence; l’abondance verbale se trouve subordon- 
née aux exigences de la fantaisie sonore: “[les feuilles de figuier] sont... 
du tout commodes en dureté, incisure, frizure, polissure, grandeur, cou- 
leur, odeur...” (III, 8, 7). 

En alternant deux assonances, l’auteur met les sons au service de l'ac- 
tion et crée un jeu sonore qui traduit des actions saccadées et de courte 
durée, mais de nature dérisoire: “portant hotte, cachant crotte, ployant 
rotte ou cassant motte” (III, Prol., 17). Pour obtenir ce va-et-vient d’as- 
sonances, Rabelais n’hésite pas a forger des mots: “‘faiseur de friscades, 
composeurs de joncades, agenseurs de feueillades” (III, 33, 251); par 
analogie avec les expressions précédentes, les deux derniers vocables ont 
été ajoutés dans l’édition de 1552 afin de continuer la fantaisie sonore. 
En ajoutant un méme suffixe a des vocables courants, Rabelais aboutit 

7. Cf. Linton C. Steven (‘Rabelais and Aristophanes,” Studies in Philology, LV 
[janvier 1958], 29) qui ne fait que répéter ce qui avait été dit par Ginter Kummer 


(Das Nachwirkung des antiken komischen Dichtung in den Werken von Rabelais 
[Berlin, 1937}). 
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4 une énumération dont les mots ont la méme désinence; les assonances 
augmentent ainsi sa capacité d’invention verbale, tandis que le son des 
suffixes suggére le sens des adjectifs qui les précédent: “joyeuses hypo- 
critesses, chattemitesses, hermitesses ... petitz hypocritillons, chattemi- 
tillons, hermitillons” (IV, 64, 739). 

Un premier but de la répétition de sons est de former des allitérations 
ou des assonances plaisantes. Les grands rhétoriqueurs, comme leurs 
prédécesseurs, les poétes de l’école sicilienne, avaient déja abusé de ces 
éléments sonores par la rime riche et équivoque. Chez Rabelais, toute- 
fois, la répétition des sons devient si intense et abondante, surtout dans 
les longues énumérations (cf. celle en “-ancie,” [III, 25, 193-97]), que 
notre attention se porte sur le rythme des sons plutét que sur le sens 
des vocables. Puisque l’accumulation des sons est un jeu de la part de 
Rabelais, il en résulte une fantaisie sonore qui doit sa gratuité a I’insi- 
gnifiance de la résonnance des mots. En composant ces cascades sonores, 
Rabelais s’adapte aux exigences de ses contemporains qui aimaient se 
griser de sons. 

Dans la liste des géants (II, 1), l’auteur divise les ancétres de Panta- 
gruel en quatre catégories, dont trois se composent de personnages bi- 
bliques, mythologiques et médiévaux; la quatriéme catégorie contient 
des noms strictement facétieux. Cette classification historique est basée 
sur l’importance des détails et montre, une fois de plus, la méthode par- 
ticuliére a l’auteur qui consiste 4 tourner son énumération au comique 
en terminant la liste par des noms fantaisistes. Dans les deux premiéres 
catégories, ce sont surtout les “a” et les “‘o” qui dominent: “Chalbroth, 
Sarabroth, Faribroth, Nembroth [les trois premiers sont forgés sur le 
dernier], Athlas, Goliath, Aranthas, Gabbara, Agatho.” Les “e’”’ et les 
“i” et la diphtongue “oe” jouent un réle moins important dans I|’énu- 
mération: ‘““Enyx, Tite, Eryon, Etion, Polypheme, Typhoe et Aloe.” En 
faisant dominer les voyelles dans les deux premiéres catégories, Rabelais 
feint de créer une ambiance de respect et de crainte pour ces soi-disant 
vénérables géants. Les noms des deux derniéres catégories sont tirés des 
traditions populaires et des romans de chevalerie ou représentent des 
rois barbares ou sarrasins; par conséquent, la vulgarité des noms est 
traduite par les consonnes dont le timbre est toujours plus discordant: 
“Fracassus, Maschefaim, Bruslefer, Engoulevent, Galoffre, Falourdin, 
Hacquelebac, Gemmagog, Brushant de Mommiére et Roboastre.” 

Il faut attendre Hugo pour retrouver une énumération de géants qui 
ne vivent que par leur effet sonore. Au début de La Légende des siécles, 
le poéte passe en revue la vie des géants mythologiques. D’une part, il 
leur attribue des actions qui, par la sonorité des noms et des mots, re- 
flétent leur humeur; ce sont les 
colére et leur frustration: 


r,” par exemple, qui traduisent leur 
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Brontés fait des trépieds qui parlent; Pyracmon 
Fait des spectres d’airain ol remue un démon... .® 


D’autre part, les mots qui se rapportent au nom d’un géant sont choisis 
pour former des allitérations ou des assonances: “Encelade a sur lui 
l'infame Etna... sur Anax... Arachné file sa toile... Scrops flotte sous 
Délos ... Dronte est muré....”® Chez Rabelais, ces relations sonores ne 
se produisent pas, car les géants son énumérés sans mots qualificatifs. 
Quand Hugo ne fait qu’énumérer ses géants, il les aligne aussi selon 
leur ressemblance sonore; c’est le son qui impose le choix et domine 
l’inspiration et non la logique du récit: “Coebés, Géreste, Andés, Béor, 
Cédalion” (ibid., p. 71). 

Le méme enchevétrement de sons et de sens qui se remarquait dans 
la liste des géants se rencontre dans les litanies dont les épithétes se ré- 
pondent. Rabelais a puisé ce genre de longues énumérations dans les 
“cris” préliminaires des soties. Ces “cris,” en se trouvant au début d’une 
sotie, servent a faire un appel général des Sots et donnent au public une 
idée des folies qui lui seront présentées. Dans les soties, ces énumérations 
sont en vers;!® Rabelais, lui, ne range pas les vocables en lignes, mais 
en colonnes de fagon a produire des jeux de sons et de sens horizontaux 
et verticaux.!! 

L’effet comique des litanies dépend de l’entrecroisement horizontal et 
vertical des sons et des sens synonymiques; il résulte d’une raideur des 
sons due a la répétition voulue de particules sonores. Les litanies in- 
jurieuses sur le theme de “couillon” se divisent en deux parties. Celle 
que Panurge lance a frére Jean (III, 26) est marquée par des adjectifs 
qui dénotent la force (“C. d’audace, massif, gigantal, vital”), la solidité 
(“C. d’ebene, de Bresil, de bouys’”), et la virilité (“C. tabutant, belutant’”) 
parce qu’ils s’adressent au moine qui personnifie le courage. Verticale- 
ment, les épithétes sont placées en groupes qui se terminent en ‘-u” 
(“C. goulu, resolu, cabus’’), en “-é” (“C. laicté, calfeté, relevé’), en “if” 
(“C. poudrebif, positif, genetif”), en “-al” (“C. magistral, monachal”), 
en “-ant” (“C. tonnant, martelant, strident”), et en “-able” (“C. se- 
courable, redoubtable, affable”). Les mémes sons, en plus du “-a” (“C. 


” 


8. (Paris, 1937), p. 63. 
9. Ibid., p. 70-71. 
10. Sotz triumphans, sotz bruyans, sotz parfaitz, 
Sotz glorieux, sotz sur sotz autentiques, 
Sotz assotez, sotz par ditz et par faitz, 
Sotz enforcez, sotz nouveaulx et antiques, 
Sotz clercz, sotz laiz, sotz ecclesiastiques, 
Sotz avenans, sotz mignons, sotz pompans, 
Sotz enragez, hors de sens, fantastiques. 
(Eugénie Droz, Le Recueil Trepperel [Paris, 1935], p. 32). 
11. Selon A. Luzio (Studi Folenghiani [Florence, 1899], p. 23), Rabelais aurait 
puisé le procédé d’aligner les vocables en colonnes chez Folengo qui a été le pre- 
mier 4 placer ainsi ses énumérations de synonymes. 
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d’alidada, d’algamala, d’algebra’”’), se rencontrent horizontalement. N’y 
cherchons pas d’ordre logique, car les adjectifs ne sont énumérés que 
selon leur valeur sonore. Au contraire, les épithétes que frére Jean 
adresse a Panurge (III, 28) sont d’une nature dénigrante. Elles dénotent 
la faiblesse (“C. usé, chétif, retif’), la dégénération ou la déformation 
physique (“C. guoguelu, farfelu, trepelu, croustelevé”) et la stérilité (“C. 
thlibié, thlasié, spadonicque’’). Les ‘-an” et les “-é” dominent ces deux 
litanies, mais pour rendre la seconde litanie plus avilissante, Rabelais 
a introduit des vocables se terminant en “-eux,” diphtongue dont le son 
sous-entend le mépris. 

Le “blason” de Triboulet par Pantagruel et Panurge en plus du jeu 
vertical et horizontal, se distingue par un trait original qui consiste a 
alterner les appellations des interlocuteurs s’adressant au fou. En tachant 
de se répondre, l’un vient renchérir sur l’autre par le choix d’épithétes 
saugrenues. Puisqu’il y a deux interlocuteurs, Rabelais joue horizontale- 
ment avec les vocables en opposant leur signification: “F. celeste—F. 
terrien, F. venteux—F. esventé,” en les alignant selon leur sens synony- 
mique: “F. eleu-F. gradué, F. resolu-F. d’arrachepied,” ou selon leur 
position hiérarchique: “F. caesarin-F. papal, F. royal—F. conclaviste.” 
Le jeu sonore se fait par groupes de deux: “F. talmudique-F. tacuin, 
F, abrevié-F. abréviateur, F. total-F. cotal.” Verticalement les épithétes 
sont arrangées selon certaines catégories (oiseaux de proie, physiologie, 
ou religion) qui sont parfois opposées l'une a l'autre (“F. caesarin, im- 
perial, royal, patriarchal” a “F. papal, consistorial, conclaviste, buliste’’). 
La méme opposition s’effectue par groupes sonores: “F. lunaticque, erra- 
ticque, eccentricque” a “F. 4 pompettes, a pilettes, 4 sonnettes.” L’auteur 
se plait aussi 4 former des groupes sonores qui s’accordent par I’allité- 
ration et par la rime: “F. fanaticque, fantasticque, lymphaticque.” Quand 
Rabelais semble avoir épuisé les possibilités sonores, l’effet comique pro- 
vient du rapprochement inattendu du substantif et de l’adjectif; ce choc 
produit une métaphore en dénuant l’adjectif de sa signification primor- 
diale. 

La succession de verbes de la méme terminaison crée évidemment un 
effet sonore, mais Rabelais ne pourrait guére se contenter d’un jeu aussi 
facile. Une simple rime ne lui suffit pas; il lui faut un arrangement de 
ces rimes qui méne a des allitérations: 

le tournoit, viroit, brouilloit, barbouilloit, 

hersoit, versoit, renversoit, 

nattoit, grattoit, flattoit, 

barattoit, bastoit, boutoit, butoit, tabustoit, cullebutoit, 


trepoit, trempoit, tapoit, timpoit, 
estouppoit, destouppoit, detraquoit, 
triquotoit, tripotoit, chapotoit, 
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croulloit, elangoit, chamailloit, 
bransloit, esbransloit, levoit, lavoit, clavoit, entravoit, 


bracquoit, bricquoit, blocquoit, 

tracassoit, ramassoit, clabossoit, 

afestoit, affustoit, 

baffouoit, enclouoit, amadouoit, goildronnoit, mittonoit, tastonnoit, 


bimbelotoit, clabossoit, terrassoit, 
bistrioit, vreloppoit, chaluppoit, 
charmoit, armoit, gizarmoit, 
enharnachoit, enpennachoit, caparassonnoit. . . . 
(III, Prol., 14-16) 


Bien que les verbes soient classés selon divers métiers, celui du char- 
retier, du soldat ou du canonnier,!* nous ne sommes pas conscients de 
cet ordre, car notre attention est attirée par les sons; une fois de plus, 
la succession rapide des sons leur donne une raideur qui rend cette 
énumération comique. Puisque Diogéne se sert de son tonneau comme 
dune charrette ou d’un canon, Rabelais fait un usage insolite de ces 
verbes qui se transforment ainsi en métaphores. La surprise que nous 
éprouvons devant le nouvel emploi d’un mot produit un effet plaisant 
ou plutét un “anachronisme” comique. Mais le sens est toujours subor- 


5 x 


donné au son; “lavoit” méne a “levoit” puis a “clavoit”; “hersoit” a 


s s 


“versoit” puis a “renversoit”; “barattoit” a “bastoit” a “boustoit” a 
“butoit” a “tabustoit” et enfin a “culbutoit.” Le crépitement des “-toit,” 
le sifflement des “-soit” et le balbutiement des “-poit” dominent cette 
orgie sonore qui se termine par un “caparassonnoit” dont le sens apaise 
le déchainement des sons. Si nous remarquons qu’au XVI siécle la ter- 
minaison de l’imparfait se pronongait “ouai,” nous obtenons la véritable 
valeur sonore de cette énumération des actions de Diogéne. 

Dorénavant il faudra employer de nouvelles critéres pour juger les 
accumulations verbales, les catalogues et les litanies de Rabelais. Ce ne 
sont pas des obstacles qu’on doit franchir afin de suivre le fil de la -rame, 
quand il y en a une. Au contraire, nous devrions nous arréter et exa- 
miner ces manifestations d’exubérance verbale, car elles révélent l’ar- 
tiste supréme qui fait preuve a la fois d’une intuition pure et d’un 
style qui a été laborieusement précongu. Sinon comment peut-on ex- 
pliquer les entrelacements de sons et de sens qui vivifient ces entasse- 
ments de mots n’ayant autrement presque pas de signification globale? 
Lorsque Rabelais nous a invités a extraire la “sustantifique mouelle” de 
son ouvrage, il a certainement da vouloir faire allusion a ses édifices 
verbaux. 


12. V. Gustave Cohen, “Notes pour le commentaire,’ Revue des Etudes Rabe- 
laisiennes, X (1912), 249-50. 








THE BISHOP’S ROLE IN ZOLA’S LE REVE 


By Elliott M. Grant 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


In THE Rougon-Macquart series Le Réve is conspicuous not only for 
being, in Zola’s own phrase, a conte bleu or fairy tale—though less so 
than he originally planned, for in the very early stages he did not in- 
tend to kill off his heroine at the end!—but also for presenting a much 
smaller cast than most of the novels of the collection. Compared with 
Germinal or La Terre it seems almost classical in its concentration. 
There are only four principals: Angélique, Félicien, Hubert, and Hu- 
bertine; five, if we include the Bishop, Félicien’s father, who appears 
infrequently but has an important influence on the action. It is pre- 
cisely with the Bishop that we are for the moment concerned. In pre- 
paring the novel, Zola was assailed by doubts and hesitations which I 
propose to trace in the following paragraphs. 

The Ebauche which Zola wrote according to his custom is ninety- 
three pages long,? with some evidence that a portion of the original was 
discarded by Zola, for the twenty-fifth page does not follow logically on 
the twenty-fourth. Furthermore, the twenty-fourth page is extremely 
short, though complete, and the upper half of the twenty-fifth was crossed 
out by the novelist. Before this point the heroine was called Marguérite 
and her foster parents, Morin. On the twenty-fifth she is dubbed 
Angélique and on the next page the Morins have become the Huberts. 
Then, a break appears to exist between pages 63 and 64. It looks as if 
Zola had concluded the Ebauche with a completely happy ending on 
page 63 and, on reflection, decided that changes and further develop- 
ments were desirable.* A similar phenomenon occurs between pages 89 

1. The dossier of Le Réve, preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale, includes two 
volumes of “notes de travail”: MSS 10323 and 10324. The chapter plans, the prelimi- 
nary sketches of the characters, and the Ebauche are all in 10323. The Ebauche ex- 
tends from f. 217/1 to 310/93. The numbers 1 to 93 are Zola’s own; the others, 
those of the B.N. It is clear from f. 278/61-280/63 that the death of Angélique was 
not yet envisaged. Later in the Ebauche Zola changed his mind: “Mais un scrupule 
m’est venu... Il faudrait donc qu’Angélique ne triomphat pas ou mourit. Ne pas 
triompher atteint tout le livre. J’aimerais mieux qu’elle mourdt dans son triomphe. 
Cela est plus grand, plus pur, plus éthéré” (f. 302/85-303/86). And on f. 305/88 he 
adds: “Cela me parait beaucoup plus grand et beaucoup plus touchant. Le triomphe 
complet était plus platement bourgeois.” 

2. See preceding note. 

3. On f. 281/64 Zola begins to outline a struggle in Angélique between good and 


evil (though evil is perhaps too strong a word). “Beaucoup de détails me restent a 
fixer. Je voudrais surtout une lutte chez Angélique, car la vertu qui ne combat pas 
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and 90.4 We can, of course, only discuss the Ebauche as we have it, not 
as it might have been. And as far as the Bishop’s réle is concerned, it 
falls quite logically into two parts, the first extending from feuillet 
231/15 to 306/89; the second from 307/90 to 310/93.5 

Throughout all the early sections of the Ebauche, Félicien’s father is a 
bishop, a man who entered the church after the loss of his young wife 
who died in giving birth to their son. He is “‘trés noble, grande famille, 
dur et inaccessible en apparence.”® He has arranged a marriage for his 
son with a girl of good family, but when he learns that Angélique (still 
called Marguérite at this point) is in danger of death, he comes to give his 
consent.” Later in the Ebauche he is less sympathetic to this love idyll. 
He withholds his agreement when asked by his son, and by his silence 
refuses Angélique when she pleads with him: “L’évéque 1'écoutera, 
comme Dieu le pére, et passera sans répondre.”§ He yields, however, when 
he comes to officiate at the last rites for the dying girl: “Enfin, il est venu 
pour l’extréme onction et pour donner son consentement.”® On her 
recovery, he performs the marriage ceremony, and this section of the 
Ebauche ends, as we have seen, with the implication that the pair will 
live happily ever after. 

In the part of the Ebauche running from f. 281/64 to f. 306/89, the 
Bishop undergoes some evolution. On feuillets 295/78-297/80, Zola 
writes: 

Je ne ferai de l’évéque qu’une silhouette. Militaire, homme du monde, brisé 
par une affliction, une plaie du coeur, jeté dans les ordres, dur a la passion et 
vaincu par la passion jeune et brave. [sa haine (?) de l'amour dont il a tant 
souffert.] Il ne faudrait pas qu'il apportat le pardon et le bonheur 4 Angélique. 
Il faudrait qu’il vint seulement pour le viatique ou pour l’extréme onction 
[...] Et c’est en la voyant, cest ce qu'elle lui dit qu’il est vaincu. II s’age- 
nouille, demande un miracle 4 Dieu, dit 4 la mourante: Ma fille, si Dieu le 
veut, je le veux. Et le miracle sera fait. Donc cet évéque vaincu par la passion, 
mais la passion vaincue par le devoir, humble et chaste. Et le retentissement 
que cela a en lui, l’homme d’autrefois, la femme qu’il a tant aimée.1° 

n’est pas la vertu. Je voudrais donc mettre en elle des instincts pas bons, que je 
combattrai par le milieu et par les legons de Hubertine.” Mr. J. H. Matthews has 
studied this aspect of the novel in “Zola’s Le Réve as an Experimental Novel,” 
Modern Language Review, 1957. 

4. F. 306/89 seems to conclude the Ebauche as revised to contain (1) the psycho- 
logical conflict in Angélique and (2) her death or, as Zola puts it, her “montée au 
ciel.” Then the next page starts on a new tack. 

5. Some of the early sections of the Ebauche were reproduced by Maurice Le Blond 
in his edition (vol. 17 of the Cuvres complétes, published by the Typographie Fr. 
Bernouard, 1928), but this last section, f. 307/90 to 310/93, was not included. 

6. Ebauche, MS. 10323, f. 231/15 (also Le Blond, éd. Bernouard, p. 226). 

7. Ibid., f. 238/22-239/23 and éd. Bernouard, p. 227. 

8. Ibid., f. 269/52, not reproduced by Le Blond. 

9. Ibid., f. 277/60-278/61, not reproduced by Le Blond. 


10. This text was not reproduced by Le Blond. The words enclosed in brackets 
were written by Zola in the interlines. The other bracket indicates my omission. 
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This concept makes the Bishop a harsher character than before, yielding 
only in the last extremity. 

The final section of the Ebauche introduces a radical change. Fearful 
lest the church and the Bishop be deemed too similar to La Faute de 
l’'abbé Mouret, Zola tell himself that he had better eliminate them, add- 
ing: “Je voudrais donc remplacer I’église par un chateau et l’évéque par 
un seigneur, un noble trés haut.’’!! It would not be necessary, he thinks, 
to change other elements in the réle. The nobleman would still be a 
man whose wife had died in childbirth and who had had the child 
brought up away from the paternal roof, recalling him only for the 
marriage he has arranged. Zola goes on to say: 


Il refuse toujours son consentement 4 un mariage d’amour par haine de la 
passion; et il en arrive a l’autoriser dans une débacle derniére de son cceur. 
Cela ne change rien, en somme, et enléve le cété un peu louche de |’évéque. 
Le seigneur viendra pendant l’extréme onction, il tombera 1a et sera vaincu, 
la méme chose.12 


But then, wonders Zola, what about the “broderie commandée” and the 
religious procession which revealed Félicien’s true identity? These prob- 
lems are quickly solved: 


Si je mets une chapelle dans le chateau, ce sera une broderie pour cette cha- 
pelle. Je peux imaginer que ce sera un dais, par exemple, pour une proces- 
sion; et j'aurai la procession, le pére et le fils tiendront des glands du dais, 
ce qui améne la découverte. Oui, une chapelle dans le chateau et un vieux 
curé qui sera pour la procession et pour l’extréme onction et pour le mariage.!4 


This seems like a fairly easy solution. There remains only to attend to 
the emplacement of the chateau and its chapel, a somewhat more com- 
plex matter. As Zola says: 


Le chateau 4 régler est chose plus complexe [..] I] me faut un vieux chateau 
trés ancien avec des parties reconstruites [...] L’architecture, l’époque de ce 
chateau est A régler. Ce sera 4 la porte que Hubertine recueillera Angélique, 
et ce sera au seuil de la chapelle que, le réve fini, la jeune fille mourra.'* 


The chapel can be placed in the courtyard of the castle and need not 
be a central point, “pour éviter la religion.” Hubert’s house must be 
adjacent to the chateau instead of the church and the stained glass win- 
dow beloved by Angélique’ will have to be placed in the castle with 
a mythological rather than a Christian subject. Finally, the section of 
the town must be replanned “pour se préter 4 tous les épisodes.” 

In spite of the difficulties mentioned in these paragraphs, Zola appears 

ll. Ebauche, MS. 10323, f. 307/90. 

12. Ibid., f£. 307/90-308/91. Italics mine. 

13. Ibid., f. 308/91. 


14. Ibid., f. 309/92. 
. Ibid., f. 254/38 (or éd. Bernouard, p. 227-28) and also f. 310/93. 
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to have decided on this radical change, for in the preliminary portraits 
which he composed, as was his wont, that of Félicien’s father makes no 
reference to any taking of orders. The only indication that the character 
was ever thought of as anything but a layman is at the very beginning 
where the words Monseigneur de S. .. 1® are crossed out and Le Marquis 
de Hautecceur written in the space above. 

An examination of the chapter plans plunges one into a very complex 
situation. As with other novels of Les Rougon—Macquart, we find in 
the dossiers of Le Réve two sets of chapter plans.'7 Most of the earlier 
outlines indicate that Félicien’s father is a layman. This is notably the 
case with regard to chapters II and VIII. In the former, the earlier out- 
line includes the following statements: 


1, Enfin, tout le derri¢re de la maison, le chateau, le champ, les Voincourt, 
le couvent [...] L’histoire du Hautecceur actuel. Son fils loin de lui. Le travail 
auquel il se livre. La chambre ou il travaille. Le vitrail. 

2. Tout ce qu’on dit du marquis de Hautecceur. Orgueil nobiliaire, orgueil 
de fortune, haine de la passion, dureté pour son fils, sévérité terrible. 

3. Je crois qu'il faudra mettre la un mot du duc de Hautecceur et du 
chateau, mais en réservant les détails pour le IV.18 


In each case, Zola indicated in the margin that the material in question 
had better go into a later chapter instead of the second, but there is no 
question as to the civil status of the personage. He is a layman, not a 
churchman. 

Similarly, in his planning for chapter VIII in which the true identity 
of Félicien is established, the earlier outline maintains the concept of a 
purely lay characer for Félicien’s father. On feuillet 111 we read: 

Je prendrais le cadre d’une procession. Une procession telle que j’en ai vu 
dans le Midi. [.. .] Elle me donne l’église [. ..] C’est le seul jour ot l’on ouvre 
la porte sur la rue des Orfévres, et c’est par 14 qu’Angéle (sic) verra de la porte 
des Hubert sortir le marquis et Félicien marchant derri¢re le Saint-Sacrement. 


Félicien and his father are clearly placed behind the Holy Sacrament 
presumably in the group of laymen. Readers of the novel wil recall that 
in the final text “entre ses diacres d’honneur, Monseigneur marchait, 
téte nue, les épaules couvertes de l’écharpe blanche, dont les deux bouts 
enveloppaient ses mains, qui portaient le Saint-Sacrement sans le toucher, 
trés haut” and that Félicien marches “parmi les laiques qui suivaient.” 
The difference is plain. 

Other chapter plans, however, tend to confuse the issue. In the early 
plan for chapter X, for example, the section dealing with the scene in 
which Angélique pleads with Félicien’s father gives no hint that he is 

16. The name is not very legible in the manuscript (f. 204). 

17. Chapter IX is an exception, having only one outline. 


18. MS. 10323. The first quotation is found on f. 25-26, the second on f. 30, the 
third on f. 36. 
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anything but a layman.’® On the other hand, the next to the last page 
states that “la scéne d’Angélique et de l’évéque se passe dans la chapelle 
Saint-Georges” (f. 140). And the same contradiction occurs in the out- 
line for chapter XI, where on f. 151 the text reads: “Le marquis a refusé, 
Angélique n’attend plus que le miracle qui ne s’est pas produit,” but on 
f. 157 the author says apropos of her livret: “Elle n’a que ca comme 
papier de noblesse, elle, et elle réve d’épouser un d’Hautecceur, le fils 
d'un évéque.” 

The thirteenth chapter is the most interesting, for here Zola had to 

map out the scene at Angélique’s bedside when she receives the last rites 
of the church and a miracle seemingly takes place. The early outline 
begins by indicating that Angélique is dying, that she has expressed a 
desire to receive extreme unction from the hands of abbé Glorian (later 
named Cornille), and that Hubertine has gone to get him. Then the 
outline states: 
Mais 1a dire que Félicien a parlé 4 son pére. Lui respectueux, sans force de- 
vant le marquis, a eu une révolte, un éclat de violence, dans sa passion dé- 
chirée. Il a vidé son coeur [elle se meurt], a rappelé sa mére, a demandé celle 
qu'il aime, et le marquis bouleversé, retourné. Je veux donc que le marquis 
vienne; mais je crois qu’il ne doit arriver qu’aprés la cérémonie, ou du moins 
que Angélique ne le voit qu’aprés, qu’au moment nécessaire pour I'effet. A 
régler le drame sur la cérémonie.?° 


At this point Zola says significantly: “J’aimais mieux l'évéque, parce 
que lui-méme faisait le miracle, et je voudrais bien que le marquis le 
fit aussi.” But in spite of this wistful thought about the Bishop, Zola 
persists here with his layman. He thinks that a legend can be attributed 
to the Hautecceur family permitting them to cure illnesses when they 
come in person to pray for the sick and dying. So, having solved that 
little problem, the novelist goes on to say: 


Et 1a tout le marquis. Ce muet, cet autoritaire, ce travailleur, cloitré aprés la 
mort de sa femme, ayant tenu rancune 4 son fils, qu’il a tenu loin de lui. La 
débacle qui se produit dans son coeur, combien il a été touché au fond par 
la vue d’Angélique, sans le dire, ses combats depuis ce jour-la, et tout emporté 
maintenant, son fils adoré, Angélique aussi, la volonté de faire du bonheur, 
avec le réveil de l'amour de sa femme au fond de son cceur. Tout cela trés 
discret, bref, dans une larme et dans un sourire.?1 


With this change of heart, the marquis has come quite voluntarily to 
the girl’s bedside: 


19. MS. 10323, f£. 135, 137, 138, 139. For example, on f. 135: “La scéne ot Angélique 
se jette aux pieds du marquis de Hautecceur” and on f. 137: “Elle décide de parler 
elle-méme au marquis [...] Une scéne grande, le milieu 4 choisir, un endroit dans 
le chateau.” 

20. Ibid., f. 177. The words enclosed in brackets were written by Zola in the inter- 
lines. 

21. Ibid., f. 178-79. 
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I] est venu pour guérir Angélique et pour donner son consentement. L’oppo- 
sition ou le rapprochement entre cette extréme onction et le salut qu’il apporte, 
l'amour, le bonheur. Le seul mot du marquis est: Je le veux, si Dieu le veut. 
—Je crois qu’il faudra amener Félicien 4 la fin; peut-étre serait-il plus distingué 
de ne pas le montrer. Ne pas oublier non plus les Hubert, agenouillés, en 
priére tous les deux, émus, suivant le drame. Finir par Angélique rayonnante 
et sauvée.22 


Not completely saved, of course, as Zola immediately reminds himself: 
“Je ne fais que le demi-miracle, la mettre debout pour qu'elle touche 
a la réalisation de son réve, et meurt (sic).” 

With Angélique apparently brought back to life and health, the 
dénouement is at hand. The early outline for the last chapter of the 
book makes the arrangements for the marriage ceremony: 


Le mariage. Toute la splendeur, la richesse, la joie. Faire de l’église une ex- 
pansion de bonheur. Le marquis y assiste, avec un évéque son frére, et d’autres 
personnages. Et l’église constellée de cierges, avec un soleil superbe au dehors, 
allumant les vitraux.?3 


Félicien’s father is still obviously a layman, endowed, however, with a 
new, hitherto unheard-of brother who is, interestingly, a bishop. And a 
layman the father remains throughout this plan which states when de- 
scribing the bride’s death: “Le marquis s’y attendait, l’avait compris (?) 
Arranger cela.’’*4 

Shortly after composing this outline Zola must have been again assailed 
by doubts and decided that a bishop was preferable as a father to Féli- 
cien. I am of the opinion that he then rewrote at least a portion of the 
early outline for chapter III]. The feuzllets numbered 51-53 appear 
significant.” On the first of these he says: “J’aimerai bien la mettre toute 
l'histoire de l’évéque, les Hautecoceur. Les légendes exposées, le fils de 
l’évéque qui est revenu, etc.” And on f. 52, even more significantly, he 
states: 


Si je reprends l’église, certaines modifications importantes en résultent. D’abord 
mon Hautecceur redevient évéque. Mais je voudrais lui conserver le blason et 
son histoire. Peut-étre le pourrai-je en lui donnant une chapelle dans la ca- 
thédrale. Les Hautecoeur seraient une vieille famille du pays. Un chateau ruiné 
dans les environs, et toutes les légendes que je voudrais. 


He likes this arrangement, for he says on f. 53: 


Cela me parait arranger tout, je ne perds pas le blason, ni les légendes des 
mortes, ni rien de l'histoire des Hautecoeur. Méme si je fais mourir Angélique, 
je pourrais indiquer qu'elle ira rejoindre les mortes dans la chapelle. Cette 
chapelle devient importante. C’est dedans que je puis faire passer la scéne 
d’Angélique et de l’évéque, lorsque celle-ci le supplie. 

22. Ibid., f. 179-80. 

23. Ibid., f. 189. 

24. Ibid., f. 193. 


25. Particularly f. 52-53. At the top of f. 52 Zola wrote: “Voir le contre-coup de 
ces deux pages a l'autre chapitre.”’ 
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The contradictions noted in the outlines for chapters X and XI can 
now perhaps be explained. I suggest that in both the last page or two 
were rewritten by Zola after he had made up his mind to restore his 
original notion of using a churchman for the réle. In chapter X, out of 
seven pages the first five introduce only a layman, whereas the last page 
and a half include references to a bishop. In chapter XI the only allu- 
sion to an ecclesiastic is found on the last page. 

At any rate, the decision to revive the Bishop and place Hubert’s 
house next to the cathedral was certainly made before Zola penned his 
second set of chapter plans, for in all of them whenever there is any 
mention of Félicien’s father, he is always a man of God. In the final out- 
come, the Bishop appears very much as he was pictured in f. 281/64 to 
306/89 of the Ebauche, a man who, wounded by the loss of a beloved 
wife, entered the church, devoted himself to a life of austerity, finding 
it difficult to have his son by him or to be sympathetic to the passion 
of love which had caused him such grief and pain. 

The key to Zola’s decision to return to his original idea of a church- 
man for this réle lies in the problem created by the presence of a layman 
playing an active part in a scene that should be dominated by an eccle- 
siastic. To arrange the death-bed scene so that the priest would not be 
placed in an impossibly inferior position was not an easy thing to do. As 
Zola told himself: “J’aimais mieux l’évéque, parce que lui-méme faisait 
le miracle.” With the Bishop, the scene had unity and greater credibility; 
without him it lacked the former and the latter was possibly diminished 
if not endangered. 

But what about Zola’s fears? Were the ecclesiastical elements too 
reminiscent of La Faute de l’abbé Mouret? The novelist must have con- 
cluded that the similarity was so slight as to be negligible, or he may 
simply have decided to run the risk of being judged excessively repeti- 
tious. The former reasoning seems to me more likely. Then, there is the 
question Zola raised concerning “le cété louche de |’évéque.” What was 
it that Zola considered louche? Was it the fact that the Bishop might be 
unduly touched by the physical beauty of Angélique? Or was it the 
Bishop’s harsh attitude toward this innocent girl (as well as to his own 
son)?—an attitude incompatible with the charity and kindness expected 
of a Christian. Zola does not say in his notes which thought disturbed 
him. Perhaps it was both. In any case, the choice was made, and the 
chapter as finally written is unified and not lacking in grandeur. Among 
his readers the devout are surely moved by it; the skeptics and perhaps 
even the infidels are conceivably impressed.”® 

26. This article was made possible by the photographic service of the Bibliothéque 


Nationale which provided microfilm reproduction of necessary parts of the dossier, 
and in this country by the services of the Baker Library of Dartmouth College. 











L’IMMORALISTE REVISITED 
By Burleigh Taylor Wilkins 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


In 1902 wHEeN André Gide made arrangements for the publication of 
L’Immoraliste he limited the number of copies to be printed to three 
hundred. In his Journals he wrote that he had done this as a means of 
hiding from himself the bad sales he expected the book to have.! His 
fears concerning the book’s chances of receiving public or critical acclaim 
proved to be well founded at that time. Such are the vagaries of literary 
fortune, however, that today L’Immoraliste is one of the most highly 
regarded of Gide’s works. Albert Guérard has argued convincingly that 
it is the best of Gide’s récits; also he reports that it is a favorite among 
his Harvard students. Thus both critically and on the level of consensus 
gentium Gide’s first récit has become an acknowledged success.” 

Still, as Guérard has pointed out, the novel continues to be one of 
Gide’s most misunderstood works, and the same misreading that pre- 
vented its past critics from appreciating its worth persists in more mod- 
ern dress. Too often the novel, because of its sympathetic portrayal of 
the hero, Michel, is mistaken for a defense of Michel and his destructive 
individualism. Then, too, since Gide’s own homosexuality became 
known, there has been an excessive tendency to look into the novel for 
autobiographical data concerning Gide’s own sexual aberrations, or the 
nature of his marriage with Madeleine Rondeaux. In the first instance, 
the novel has been read as a Nietzschean-Wildean tract for the times, a 
fictional sermon preaching the liberation of the individual from society; 
in the second, the novel has tended to degenerate into a psychological 
“case study” of Michel, or Gide, or both. 

More than any other critic, Guérard has successfully explored the psy- 
choanalytic dimensions of the novel without losing sight of its integrity 
as a work of art. To his analysis of the latent homosexuality of Michel 
as well as to his appreciation of Michel as a Jamesian fool or obtuse 
narrator there is probably nothing of consequence to be added. What 
Gide criticism does lack, I feel, is sufficient understanding of Gide’s atti- 
tudes toward his creation of Michel and, what is perhaps more important, 
a reassessment of the general ideas involved in this novel. Indeed, the 
second of these tasks is a necessary prerequisite to the first. 

1. André Gide, The Journals, translated by Justin O’Brien (New York, 1947-1951), 


I, 91. Entry for January 8, 1902. 
2. Albert Guérard, André Gide (Cambridge, 1951), p. 118. 
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In his Preface to later editions of L’Immoraliste Gide advised the 
reader to pay heed to “idées trés pressantes et d’intérét trés général” 
within the novel and not to look upon the drama of Michel as simply 
“un cas bizarre.’’? Thus far, however, critics have seen in L’Immoraliste 
only a few ideas of general interest: a not especially profound restate- 
ment of the Nietzschean philosophy reenforced by epigrams that remind 
one of Gide’s friend, Oscar Wilde. That one of Gide’s most significant 
explorations of the modern consciousness should rest upon such slender 
underpinning seems incredible. The fact that Gide is often referred to 
as a “man of letters” novelist shows indirectly the probable weakness of 
this oversimplified impression of Gide’s ideas. A literary man as distinct 
from a raw recruit to literature might be expected to be more subtle. 

In this essay I wish to examine Christian and Cartesian elements in 
L’Immoraliste and thus to add to our awareness of the complexity of 
this apparently simple novel. Also, because the novel is in a sense an 
intellectual autobiography of Gide himself (perhaps more so than a 
psychological one) this analysis will, I hope, further an understanding 
of Gide’s own frame of mind, his “equal aptitude for contraries’* and 
for the dialectic of ideas. What I wish to establish in this connection is 
that Gide and Michel are bound together not simply by weaknesses of 
the flesh but by a common preoccupation with certain ideas that are dis- 
tinctly Christian or Cartesian in nature. 

One critic, Martin Turnell, has observed of L’Immoraliste that “the 
fundamental obstacle which stands between Michel and ‘life’ is religious, 
or rather it is given religious coloring.”> Turnell and other critics have 
recognized that Michel’s search for his authentic self, the “old Adam” 
within, is of central importance to the novel; but they have not elab- 
orated upon this and have not explored further the religious imagery 
and religious themes of L’Jmmoraliste. 

Where the structure of the novel is concerned, the number three is 
of paramount importance. Gide has divided L’Immoraliste into three 
parts. There are three principal characters in the novel. The story told 
by Michel occurs over a period of three years. When at the end of this 
period of time Michel sinks into apathy and sends for his friends they 
are three in number. In itself the recurrence of groups of three in L’/m- 
moraliste is of no moment, aside from what it may suggest concerning 
the rigor of Gide’s construction and possible resemblances between 
Gide’s writing and musical composition. The number three does, how- 
ever, have religious associations, in large part because of the grouping of 

3. André Gide, L’Immoraliste (Paris, 1957), p. 2. 

4. “But what spiritual director would understand with sufficient subtlety this vac- 
illation, this passionate indecision of my whole being, this equal aptitude for con- 


traries?”” Gide, The Journals, 1, 311-12. Entry for 1912. 
5. Martin Turnell, The Art of French Fiction (New York, 1959), p. 252. 
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three Persons in the Trinity; and the recurrence of groups of three in a 
novel containing a religious theme contributes to a unity of structure 
and theme while heightening the effect of the religious theme upon the 
reader’s mind. This is so regardless of the conscious intentions, if any, 
that Gide may have felt in regard to the use of this device. 

A careful reading of L’Immoraliste suggests further that “the religious 
obstacle” that stands between Michel and “life” can be divided into three 
themes which are to be found in St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians: “And now abideth faith, hope, and charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.’”® It is my thesis that L’Immoraliste consists 
in large part of variations by Gide upon these three themes. Further- 
more, while each of these themes is present in differing proportions 
throughout L’Immoraliste, the novel can be read even more profitably 
if we proceed by the following hypothesis: Of the three themes Part One 
deals chiefly with faith, Part Two with hope, and Part Three with 
charity. 

The successful application of this hypothesis depends upon two con- 
ditions: (1) that once again we leave aside the question of conscious 
intent on Gide’s part, and (2) that we abstain from theological debates 
concerning the exact meaning of St. Paul’s words. The first of these 
conditions could be justified on grounds having to do with the autonomy 
of art and its apartness in final form from the artist and his conscious 
intentions. But in view of Gide’s well-known familiarity with the Bible, 
especially with the New Testament, and his frequent use of Biblical 
materials in his writings, such justification is probably not needed. Con- 
cerning the second condition, the artist is today commonly accorded the 
privilege of using or reshaping religious materials to suit his needs or 
purposes. It is pertinent to add that Gide availed himself fully of this 
privilege and that his variations upon Biblical themes sometimes de- 
parted from the apparent meaning and intention of the original. For an 
extreme example of this, witness, in another connection, Gide’s varia- 
tions on the story of the return of the prodigal son! In view of these 
considerations one should expect Gide to employ in L’Immoraliste the 
themes of faith, hope, and charity without being limited by theological 
considerations or Biblical scholarship. 

Part One of L’Jmmoraliste contains Michel’s account of his marriage, 
his nearly fatal illness, and his recovery of health. In the first words that 
he “speaks” to his friends Michel states the central problem posed by 
the events in his life during the past three years: “Savoir se libérer n’est 
rien; l’ardu, c'est savoir étre libre” (p. 13). Three years before, Michel 
had not known that either problem existed; in the course of his narra- 


6. I Cor. 13:13. 
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tive we learn how he has become free but has failed to employ his free- 
dom effectively. 

The drama of Michel commences with his marriage. By engaging 
Michel in another life, Gide, as Germaine Brée has written, gave ex- 
terior consequences to Michel’s “fluctuations intérieures.”? Without this 
marriage Michel's “emancipation” might never have occurred; certainly 
it would not have taken the dramatic form that it did. Michel was mar- 
ried while still young. As he later expressed it, “J’engageai ma vie sans 
savoir ce que pouvait étre la vie” (p. 14). 

Michel hardly knows his bride, Marceline; he has married to satisfy 
the wishes of his dying father. At his wedding he finds others moved, and 
he in turn is moved by this—but not by his marriage. Moreover, he has 
married a Catholic, although he himself is Protestant. He imagines, how- 
ever, that his Protestantism is more nominal than real. The Huguenot 
tradition of his mother, who died when he was fifteen, is manifest mainly 
in his taste for austerity; also, his father was probably an atheist, but a 
reticent one. Under his father’s tutelage Michel’s energies were chan- 
neled into scholarly inquiries of an historical nature. At twenty-five 
Michel is untouched by life; he lives in the past, his father’s past, and 
seems content to re-enact his father’s life. He is high-minded and takes 
pride in elevated sentiments. Only when his father dies does he discover 
that the austerity of their life was unnecessary, that they were in fact 
well-to-do. In this discovery of unsuspected wealth there is a parallel to 
the belated discovery that Michel will subsequently make concerning the 
sensual worth of his own body. 

The latter discovery comes about after Michel is taken seriously ill 
during his wedding trip to Africa. The threat of death through tuber- 
culosis awakens in him a love of life, a desire to live abundantly. No 
longer can he live passively the life of detachment and pride. There is 
in this part of L’Jmmoraliste the strong suggestion of a parallel between 
the tubercular germs that infect Michel’s body and the terrible, high- 
minded austerity that previously possessed his mind. To cast out the 
former he feels it necessary to lay aside his austerity, to neglect the wel- 
fare of his soul for the recovery of his body. In his valiant efforts to 
overcome illness, Michel receives devoted assistance from his wife, who 
seems fitted by nature to play the réle of ministering angel. When, how- 
ever, he discovers that Marceline has been to Mass and has prayed for 
his recovery he warns her against this. In answer to her question as to 
whether he is rejecting the help of God, Michel answers, yes. In the 
event of recovery he wishes, he tells her, to be under no obligations. 

During the course of Michel’s recovery, there is in him an awakening 
or re-awakening of senses long dormant or suppressed by the austerity of 


7. Germaine Brée, André Gide, l'insaisissable Protée (Paris, 1953), p. 169. 
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his former life. He takes delight in sheer feeling, he feels with great 
sensibility and intensity, and he experiences an almost primitive adora- 
tion of healthy bodies. This adoration of healthy bodies is strongly influ- 
enced by his acquaintance with the Arab boys of Biskra. With that irony 
of which he is undisputed master, Gide has the innocent Marceline in- 
troduce Michel to Bachir and others as diversions during his convales- 
cence. “Je t'améne un ami,” she informs Michel; and Michel falls in 
love with the animal-like health of Marceline’s little friend, Bachir, or 
so he imagines. Soon, however, he becomes irritated by Marceline’s taste. 
He finds her to be attracted in general by the sick and weak Arab boys 
while he prefers the robust and independent ones. Just as Michel has 
rejected the faith of Marceline, so now he feels annoyed at her charity, 
or at least by the objects of it. 

Michel emerges from his nearly fatal illness with little interest in his- 
tory, except as he imagines it in the present. He is, to use religious terms 
appropriate to the occasion, born again, but not into the faith of his 
wife or the antiquarianism of his father. He still possesses a horror of 
death, which correlates with his new disdain for specialized inquiries 
into the past. No longer does he take pride in his erudition; only in the 
search for himself, for a ‘‘new self,” does he feel fully engaged. 

Actually the “nouvel étre” that Michel seeks is quite old: “l’étre au- 
thentique, le ‘vieil homme,’ celui dont ne voulait plus l’Evangile” (p. 59). 
To find this “old Adam” within, he chooses to break through the veneer 
of culture, to condemn and to suppress everything that he believes he 
owes to his past education and early morals. Even when the dimensions 
of his new being remain obscure, it is clear to Michel from the first that 
his search runs contrary to the rules of society and especially to the 
teachings of the Gospels. His is an attempt to go beyond—or behind— 
the Christian faith of Marceline. Until his new self is formed, he resolves, 
however, to conceal the course of his development from Marceline, who 
as yet suspects nothing. To succeed in his concealment he adopts the 
provisional mode of acting that Descartes employed long before: ‘‘Forcé 
de vivre en attendant, je conservais, comme Descartes, une facon pro- 
visoire d’agir” (p. 68). This is the only explicit mention of Descartes in 
L’Immoraliste, but it is a point of great importance to which I shall re- 
turn later. 

Part One ends with the return of Michel and Marceline to Europe. 
Michel has recovered his health; his marriage seems successful; he has 
been invited to lecture at the Collége de France. The subject of his 
lectures, however, is to be Athalaric, the young king of the Goths who 
died at the age of eighteen rather than be a slave to culture or custom. 
It is plain to the reader that Michel identifies himself with Athalaric 
and is drawn to his wild nature as he was to that of the Arab boys. It is 
even plainer that the happiness of Michel and Marceline might not 
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endure, that his new being and her faith might in the future stand in 
direct conflict. Indeed, one of the main functions of Part One is that it 
states the terms of the conflict that is to follow. Marceline, who has 
aided Michel in his struggle against death and in his emancipation from 
the narrowness of his former life, will appear as the principal obstacle 
in the way of his further development. Having overturned the lessons of 
his earlier education and having rejected the austerity of his parents, 
Michel in his search for himself can encounter only one further obstacle 
of importance, that represented by Marceline and her faith. 

Part Two of L’Immoraliste covers the life of Michel and Marceline 
at La Moriniére, a country estate which Michel inherited from his par- 
ents, and in Paris, where Michel delivers his lectures. The journey from 
La Moriniére to Paris and back again to La Moriniére is an anticipation 
of the longer, more significant journey in Part Three, in which Michel 
and Marceline retrace their steps to Africa. The extensive travels that 
mark L’Immoraliste are outward signs of Michel's “fluctuations inté- 
rieures.” Frequent changes of place serve, paradoxically, to illustrate his 
longing for permanence; the circular nature of his travels complements 
other, more obvious evidence of the failure of his quest. 

Part Two of Gide’s récit commences with high hopes, and it ends 
with the collapse of these hopes. At La Moriniére Michel first learns 
that Marceline is expecting a child. It is upon this unborn child and 
upon Michel’s ability to establish within himself an equilibrium that 
his hopes are made to rest. At La Moriniére Michel finds tranquility 
for a time and even dreams of becoming a progressive farmer. La Mori- 
niére with its well-ordered countryside suggests to him utopian dreams 
concerning the establishment of a wider harmony between nature and 
intelligence, one in which the controlling force of intelligence would be 
employed to develop fully and without waste the resources of nature 
and of man. How ironic that Michel should think thus while preparing 
lectures in praise of the Goths for their disorder and lack of restraint. 

When Michel and Marceline leave La Moriniére for Paris they leave 
behind Michel’s precarious equilibrium. In Paris Michel discovers the 
life of the literary salons to be intolerable. He is especially irritated by 
former friends who, he now believes, look upon life as an obstacle to 
their writing and who seek to avoid reality. Silently he reproaches them 
for not having been ill; among them he feels like one “qui revient de 
chez les morts.” In all of Paris he finds only one person who seems to 
understand his dissatisfactions and longings: this is Ménalque, an enig- 
matic person given to Wildean epigrams and unconventional living. 

According to Justin O’Brien, Ménalque’s réle in L’Immoraliste is to 
exteriorize an interior dialogue taking place within Michel;* and Ger- 


8. Justin O’Brien, Portrait of André Gide (London, 1953), p. 172. 
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maine Brée believes that it is through Ménalque that Gide himself 
speaks.® Still, critics have felt esthetic qualms concerning Ménalque’s 
presence in L’Immoraliste. The reason, I believe, is that Gide in de- 
picting Ménalque came close to abandoning that “classical modesty” of 
style and thought which characterizes most of L’Immoraliste and to 
making explicit “Nietzschean” ideas that should have remained implicit 
in the story or that should have been made explicit only by Michel 
himself. While there are general ideas aplenty in L’Immoraliste there 
is a general discussion of ideas only in Michel's conversation with Mé- 
nalque, and these exchanges are the only flaw in an otherwise flawless 
work, 

Insofar as L’Immoraliste is concerned with the “religious question” 
it could, however, be argued that Ménalque’s presence is necessary. He 
provides an antithesis to the pious Marceline. By drawing Michel farther 
away from Marceline he also draws him farther from Marceline’s faith 
and serves to harden his feelings against it. The religious reader of 
L’Immoraliste would have no difficulty in seeing Marceline as an angel 
and Ménalque as a devil struggling for the possession of Michel’s soul. 
The religious orthodoxy of Marceline and the self-sufficiency of Mé- 
nalque serve as polarities between which Michel moves. Michel’s “re- 
ligion” of the body compares pitifully with Marceline’s faith; his further 
attempts at freedom are a monstrous aping of Ménalque’s independence. 

As Ménalque’s influence upon Michel increases, Marceline’s declines. 
With this decline in her influence there comes also a decline in her 
health, occasioned by her duties as hostess. As Michel and Marceline 
become more separate in their modes of thought, they come more and 
more to base their hopes for a future happines together upon the child 
that Marceline expects. Now Marceline’s ill health casts a shadow upon 
these hopes: “Ah! combien dangereusement déja notre bonheur se re- 
posait sur l’espérance! et de quel futur incertain!” (p. 120). 

The remainder of Part Two deals with the removal of all rational 
grounds for hope concerning the future. Marceline becomes seriously 
ill and loses her child. There commences a prolonged struggle to re- 
store her health, just as previously there was a struggle to restore 
Michel's. In Marceline’s attempt to regain health, the religious issue 
again appears, as it had during Michel’s illness. Marceline, quite nat- 
urally, turns to religion for comfort and thus widens the distance be- 
tween herself and her husband. On one occasion she asks Michel for 
her rosary, which he gives to her; but he leaves her sickroom with a 
feeling of hostility. His feelings on this occasion remind one of Nietz- 
sche’s remark that he couldn't stand the possibility of God’s existing— 
it was too painful to imagine. 


9. Brée, op. cit., p. 166. 
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As soon as Michel’s lectures in Paris come to an end, he and Mar- 
celine return to La Moriniére where previously they had been happy: 
for the rest of their life together they will go mainly to places where 
they had once been happy. As one would expect, the return to La 
Moriniére proves to be a failure. Michel is attracted by the “health” 
of the farm hands, as he was initially attracted by the “health” of the 
Arab boys. He becomes filled with an evil curiosity about their lives 
and pries into their secrets and scandals; Marceline in her illness is pow- 
erless to countervail against Michel’s course of action. Finally Michel's 
plans to improve his lands fail; he becomes resentful of the responsi- 
bilities that property imposes. Marceline thinks that Michel wishes to 
be rid of her, that she too has become a distasteful responsibility to 
him. He assures her that this is not so and together they leave La 
Moriniére. Marceline still clings to hope, “comme elle se raccroche a 
l’espoir!” (p. 153). But it is a hope in which no one else could share 
at this point. 

Part One of L’Immoraliste shows Michel’s rejection of faith, Part Two 
traces the disappearance of hope, and Part Three is concerned with 
Michel’s failure to practice charity. The religious reader would perhaps 
see his repudiation of charity as a logical consequence of his rejection 
of faith and his loss of hope. Certainly in Part Three Michel is a tor- 
tured figure torn between his dying love for Marceline and his con- 
suming passion for novelty and the unknown. His agony is an authen- 
tic one which stems in large part from the fact that he tries to behave 
according to a social custom or moral code that he despises. He tries to 
be charitable toward his ailing wife, while despising charity. He is more 
solicitous than ever concerning her welfare, while pursuing a course of 
action that leads eventually to her death. His Cartesian mask is removed 
at last, and Marceline sees him as he really is, overcome by evil. 

Part Three commences with Michel’s trying to stimulate anew his 
love for Marceline by passionate, tender care. He is, however, aware 
throughout the course of her illness of the exaggeration that this in- 
volves. Marceline’s love, he comes to feel, is a kind of rest offered to a 
man who is not tired. In Part Three it is abundantly clear that Mar- 
celine is symbolic of her Church and that Michel’s dissatisfaction with 
her symbolizes his antagonism toward the Church. Marceline’s function 
as a religious symbol is apparent even in the words that Michel em- 
ploys in describing his efforts to renew his love for her: “Comme d'autres 
exaspérent leur foi en en exagérant les pratiques, ainsi développai-je 
mon amour” (p. 157). 

“Jai horreur de la sympathie,” Michel would later exclaim. To this 
one could add a horror of responsibility as well. When it becomes evi- 
dent that Marceline is tubercular, Michel denies all responsibility for 
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this and makes no mention to the physician of Marceline’s exposure to 
tuberculosis during his own former illness. When Marceline begins to 
cough he imagines that he could cough better—a statement which, I 
think, has no parallel in perversity outside the novels of Dostoevsky. 
Indeed, Michel as he behaves in Part Three is a character worthy of 
Dostoevsky in his indecisiveness, his weakness, his caprice, his heroic 
dreams, and his pitiful actuality. 

In Part Three Michel and Marceline travel from La Morniére to 
Switzerland where Marceline appears to rally. Michel, however, cannot 
endure the Swiss. Here he finds ample opportunity to echo Ménalque’s 
contempt for men of principle. Honesty among the Swiss is only a habit, 
he complains. In feeling this way he seems to condemn virtue simply 
because it is practiced and to reject what is socially approved simply 
because it is approved. 

More than ever Michel despises history. Even his former hero, Atha- 
laric, no longer interests him. He wonders if man must forever repeat 
himself and be bound to the precedents of the past. His desire for nov- 
elty finally carries him and Marceline away from Switzerland through 
Italy and to Africa. In taking Marceline away from the healthful cli- 
mate of Switzerland Michel condemns her to death, as subsequent events 
will prove. The conversations of Marceline and Michel, so much more 
effective than those of Ménalque and Michel, show her growing aware- 
ness of his new being. His philosophy, she tells him, would leave no 
room for the weak. She sees that he is dissatisfied with people until they 
can be made to show him their vices. She notes his preference for the 
inhuman in landscapes and in people. Marceline seems to know, too, 
that he is killing what he once loved. 

In Africa Michel rediscovers his Arab friends, now grown older and 
corrupt, save for Moktir, who has become a criminal and has thus pre- 
served his youth and integrity. Together Michel and Moktir visit Mok- 
tir’s mistress, with whom Michel has relations. Returning to his rooms, 
Michel finds Marceline dying and this time when ke presses her rosary 
into her hand she lets it fall. He has not only killed Marceline through 
his lack of charity, but he has perhaps destroyed her faith as well. 

And what does Michel do with his new freedom? He does nothing 
but seems rather to be exhausted by his victory and overcome by a 
strange lassitude. His liberty without purpose tires him. Something in 
his will is broken. He sends for his friends to ask their counsel—which 
is a request for charity of a sort. He confesses to them that for a time 
after Marceline’s death he had relations with an Arab woman but that 
this affair has been discontinued. The Arab woman tells him that he 
prefers her little brother. Michel thinks that possibly she is not alto- 
gether wrong, but still he does not know how right she is. 
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Perhaps the categorical imperative of French literature, indeed of all 
literature worthy of the name, is “Know thyself.” By the end of L’Im- 
moraliste it is clear that Michel, despite his introspection, has failed to 
know himself, to appreciate fully his latent homosexuality, or to under- 
stand properly its réle in his psychic unrest. Thus he has failed in the 
task made sacred by a long tradition in French literature, by Mon- 
taigne, Descartes, Rousseau, and by his own creator, Gide. 

The story of Michel is in part a Nietzschean tragedy, in part a Car- 
tesian one. Michel’s experience is to some extent that of a would-be 
surhomme and incidentally an illustration of the dangers that Nietz- 
sche himself had foreseen. “Very few people,” Nietzsche had written, 
“are capable of being independent; it is a privilege of the strong....” 
One of the great dangers confronting the man who seeks independence, 
according to Nietzsche, “is that no one can witness how and where he 
loses his way, falls into solitude, is torn to pieces by some troglodytic 
minotaur of conscience. When such a man perishes, it happens so far 
from human understanding that other men have no feeling for it, no 
fellow feeling. But there is no return for him—not even a return to 
human compassion.”!° If applied to L’Immoraliste, Nietzsche’s words 
add a pessimistic note to Michel’s entreaties to his friends. Nietzsche's 
warning suggests that Michel’s friends will not help him—because they 
cannot. 

André Gide was always sensitive to the charge of having been influ- 
enced by Nietzsche in his thinking and in the composition of L’Im- 
moraliste. Unlike some of our contemporary “existential” novelists, Gide 
seems to have known the potential dangers that await a writer whose 
novels are read as illustrations of some general philosophical ideas. 
Thus he deliberately minimized the Nietzschean element in his work, 
especially in L’Immoraliste. In doing this he was, however, correct in 
one important, hitherto unnoticed sense: the story of Michel is not so 
much an attempt at self-surpassing in the Nietzschean manner as it is 
an effort at self-discovery within the Cartesian tradition. This dis- 
tinction is one of degree, but it is basic nonetheless. Among other 
things, it puts L’Jmmoraliste back into the mainstream of French let- 
ters and shows that Michel’s tragedy is an indigenous one. 

Where the dynamics of Michel’s tragedy are concerned, they are in 
large part Cartesian. It is Michel’s Cartesian doubting, his Cartesian 
searching within, that furthers his alienation from society and religion 
and helps to make of his life a struggle against those forces and ideas 
that would restrain him. It is his Cartesian-like concealment of what 
he is doing that rules out the possibility of any corrective social com- 
munication, even with his wife. Finally it is the tension between his 


10. Friedrich Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil (Chicago, 1957), p. 36. 
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earlier commitments and his Cartesian questioning of these commit- 
ments that makes for tragedy—and in part for his ineffectiveness during 
and after the crisis of Marceline’s illness. 

A reading of Descartes’ Discourse on Method shows in detail how ap- 
plicable the word Cartesian is to much of L’Immoraliste; and it sug- 
gests, too, that the seventeen-century philosopher is not only the “fa- 
ther” of modern philosophy but to some degree the father of the “hero” 
in the modern novel. The preference expressed by Descartes in his Dis- 
course for “the simple and natural reasonings of a man,” his decision 
to abandon “preconceived notions,” his disdain for the “testimony of 
the majority,” and his rule “never to accept anything as true unless I 
recognized it to be evidently such,”!! all of these find parallels in the 
thoughts of Michel. 

In Descartes’ decision to reject the opinions that he had been receiv- 
ing since birth, there is an anticipation of Michel’s decision to do like- 
wise. In Descartes’ disregard of customs and preconceived notions there 
was present, however, a note of caution. First, he professed to have 
exempted the “truths of the Faith” from his questioning; and second, 
having rejected social laws and customs in theory, he continued to fol- 
low them in practice. While subjecting the opinions of mankind to the 
most rigorous tests, Descartes, by his own testimony, “lived, in appear- 
ance, just like those who have nothing to do but to live a pleasant and 
innocent life.”!2 Thus Descartes was a dualist not only in his philo- 
sophical distinction between mind and matter but also in his pruden- 
tial distinction between thinking and acting. 

Out of the second of these dualisms there came Descartes’ provisional 
mode of acting, which Michel would follow for a time. As is often the 
case with rules of conduct, this provisional mode of behavior did not, 
however, serve Michel as well as it had served its creator. The rules of 
conduct that had protected Descartes during his search within his con- 
sciousness for proofs of the existence of that consciousness proved pow- 
erless to assist Michel, who was less cautious, less philosophical, and less 
hypocritical than Descartes. In fact, the concealments and deceptions 
entailed by the Cartesian rules did Michel much harm by furthering 
his isolation from others. 

Where the precedents laid down by Descartes are concerned, Michel 
resembles at times an uncritical disciple who remembers everything the 
master has said, except his warnings and reservations. Thus, to a Car- 
tesian, Michel in his final excesses would be a travesty of Descartes’ 
teachings, while to a Catholic critic Michel might well exemplify the 
dangers of that individualism and anti-traditionalism present in the 


11. René Descartes, Discourse on Method (New York, 1956), pp. 9-12. 
12. Ibid., p. 19. 
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Cartesian philosophy. To my mind, Michel seems a reductio ad absur- 
dum of Descartes, a Gidian illustration of the weaknesses of reason and 
rules of conduct in the face of strong emotional drives. 

Henri Peyre has written of Gide that his novels, despite prefaces such 
as that of L’Immoraliste, remain self-defenses; and he has repeated 
Claudel’s comments on the narcissistic nature of Gide’s art.!* Peyre’s 
judgments lend support to those who feel that Michel is really an ex- 
tension of Gide’s own personality, that the “I” of L’Immoraliste is ac- 
tually Gide himself. On the other hand, Germaine Brée has argued that 
Michel is not the pretext for a Gidian confession, and she considers 
Michel “un étre qui a peu en commun avec Gide.”!* Gide criticism 
must, therefore, attempt to resolve the question of Gide’s relation to 
Michel, a question which is complicated by the fact that a novelist, un- 
like a manufacturer, does not necessarily endorse all his products. 

Gide sought to disassociate himself from Michel through the Preface 
to L’Immoraliste and also through several letters to friends. To Arthur 
Fontaine, he wrote of Michel: “Everything he does that is not childish 
is cruel or lamentably vile, and the exaltation of his thought (or of what 
gradually takes the place of it) contributes to no real beauty. . . . He 
is not free; he is anarchical....” And to Henri Drain, Gide wrote: 
“L’Immoraliste relates an error, a failure, the very parody of a Nietz- 
schean triumph.” He described it further as “a book of warning (like 
La Porte étroite, moreover. The story of Michel, like the story of Alissa, 
is merely a plunge into the excessive, a case of the drunken Helot, and 
proof by the absurd).’’"5 Just as Gide in La Porte étroite would seek to 
depict the failure of Alissa’s withdrawal from life in the name of re- 
ligion, so in L’Immoraliste he warned against license done in the name 
of liberty. The two books, as Gide suggested, belong together, showing 
as they do the opposite sides of the coin named Excess. It is a tribute 
to Gide’s ability to delineate character with utmost sympathy that read- 
ers have hastened to conclude that he wholly approved of Michel or 
Alissa or both when in point of fact he seems to have intended them 
both as warnings. 

Are we to conclude then that Gide and Michel really had little in 
common, that some critics have mistaken an apparent sympathy for a 
real sympathy? I think not. A reading of Gide’s Journals will show a 
lifetime’s absorption with those ideas and problems that concerned not 
only Michel, but Marceline and Ménalque as well. In The Journals one 
could find evidence with which to link Gide’s thoughts and emotions 
with those of Michel, of Marceline, or of Ménalque. This is, I think, 
a large part of what Gide had in mind when he spoke of his “equal 

13. Henri Peyre, The Contemporary French Novel (New York, 1955), p. 86. 


14. Brée, op. cit., p. 166. 
15. André Gide quoted by O’Brien, Portrait of André Gide, pp. 175-76. 
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aptitude for contraries.” It is a reflection of Gide’s ambivalence, his 
wavering between opposites, which was the very essence of his life, and 
which somehow gave to his personal life a greater significance than is 
common even in this day of uncommon novelists. 

Gide’s “‘vacillation,” his “passionate indecision,” and his “equal ap- 
titude for contraries’” were, however, not the only characteristics of his 
nature. His significance is even greater because he was able to overcome 
these obstacles and to avoid in time that paralysis of will which they 
usually entail. Gide’s life, like Michel’s, was a struggle, one in which 
he sought to reconcile commitment with freedom, responsibility with 
a love of novelty and a search for the unknown. The trajectory of 
Gide’s mind was often a contradictory and zigzag affair, but in general 
it represented a movement away from all orthodoxies. Initial attraction 
—eventual repulsion, this formula fits Gide’s relations with the major 
orthodoxies of our day. 

Two orthodoxies that initially attracted Gide and drew him in op- 
posite directions were those of Cartesian rationalism and Christianity. 
Gide, like Michel, was of Protestant background, and from Protestant 
soul-searching to Cartesian introspection and self-analysis there is no 
great distance or sharp dividing line. Even so, Cartesian rationalism is 
different in emphasis and in final form from Protestantism, which is 
distinguished by its moral and emotional preoccupations. Gide then was 
continually troubled by the problem of how far he should go in the 
direction of rationalism; to his credit, he knew that rationalism no less 
than religion can be an orthodoxy demanding complete loyalty. On the 
other hand, Gide was concerned with the direction that his religious in- 
clinations should take. Should he remain Protestant in some loose sense 
of that word or should he accept the orthodoxy of Catholicism? 

L’Immoraliste represents an exploration of these rival orthodoxies of 
rationalism and religion. Just as Ménalque ‘s present in L’Jmmoraliste 
to exteriorize an interior dialogue occurring within Michel, so perhaps 
do Ménalque, Marceline, and Michel exist to exteriorize a dialogue 
which Gide held with himself and the warring parts of his nature. Let 
Ménalque represent Gide, as Germaine Brée has suggested—but Gide 
not as he was but as he would have liked to be, proud, resolute, and 
independent. Let Marceline represent the humble, religious, and char- 
itable side of Gide’s nature. But let Michel represent Gide as he really 
was, a man in search of himself and torn by conflicting loyalties. Mé- 
nalque is hardly a representative of Descartes and the life of reason, 
but at least he has succeeded in knowing himself and in living with 
his nature; in this restricted sense he represents some of the qualities 
of the rationalist. Marceline is, of course, a perfect symbol of orthodox 
Christianity. Michel, despite his voluntarism and his inability to re- 
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solve his difficulties by rational means, partakes of rationalism to the 
extent of following Descartes’ method of inquiry and of trying to fol- 
low his provisional mode of acting. He attempts to emulate Ménalque, 
but he loves Marceline even while resisting the teachings of her Church. 
Thus Michel, like Gide, is involved in the Cartesian and Christian tra- 
ditions with which he wrestles. 

Gide’s own resolution of the problems posed by Michel’s “case” was 
highly complex and intricate. He appeared to proclaim the virtues of 
liberation and restraint, self-indulgence and self-denial, all with a dis- 
regard for the law of contradiction. In the main, however, his was a 
voice urging the emancipation of the individual from institutions, cus- 
toms, and habits not of his own choosing. Léon Blum believed that Gide 
sought to make a clean sweep of the past according to the Cartesian 
method.!® Gide’s own account in his Journals of how he thrust aside 
those “thoughts, opinions, and tendencies’ which he owed to his up- 
bringing and puritan formation appears to confirm Blum’s insight and 
to link Gide, Descartes, and Michel more closely together. But whereas 
Descartes and to some extent Michel had tried to establish an equi- 
librium within themselves, Gide recalled having embraced a provisional 
disorder: “I surrendered then to this provisional disorder, trusting in 
a more sincere and natural order that would organize itself, I thought, 
and believing moreover that the disorder itself was less dangerous for 
my soul than an arbitrary and necessarily artificial order, since I had 
not invented it.”!7 

The spirit of this passage reflects the individualism that one finds in 
Descartes and in Michel and also their desire to lay aside their nominal 
selves in order to find their real selves. Only Gide’s doctrine of “‘pro- 
visional disorder” is different, and even this difference may be more 
formal than actual. The laying aside of formerly held beliefs necessar- 
ily involves, as Michel’s example shows, a certain disorder—which for 
Michel became a nearly permanent disorder. Moreover, Gide’s recollec- 
tions, while sincere, should not be accepted without qualification. Other 
passages in The Journals reflect a desire for order and stability of the 
sort to be found, for instance, in religious orthodoxy. Also, while Gide’s 
own avowed code of sincerity appears to run contrary to the conceal- 
ments and hypocrisies of Descartes and Michel, Gide himself was not 
always sincere. Evidence shows that he, no less than Michel, sought for 
years to conceal parts of his nature from his wife. Even Gide’s public 
confession that he was a homosexual came only after many years of 
concealment in this matter and after he had gained a false reputation 
for austerity. 


16. See ibid., p. 116. 
17. Gide, The Journals, 11, 344-45. Detached pages for 1923. 
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In his desire to be wholly sincere, toward himself at least, and in his 
efforts, not always successful, to make a clean sweep of the past, Gide 
could be called a Cartesian spirit. It must, however, be added that he 
was a Cartesian spirit who came eventually to despise Descartes and to 
include him in the past that was to be swept aside. The religious part 
of Gide’s nature made him see in Cartesian rationalism the voice of the 
Devil, “the Evil One,” in whose existence he at times professed to be- 
lieve literally. Thus it was that Gide turned Descartes’ “Cogito ergo 
sum” into “Cogito ergo Satanas.”!® Also, Descartes’ rules of conduct with 
the moderation in behavior that they endorsed were antithetical to 
Gide’s belief in the educative value of excess. One never knows what 
is enough, Gide believed, until one has had too much. 

If Gide’s relations to the Cartesian philosophy are complex, they are 
as nothing in comparison with his relations to Christianity, which are 
too involved to be treated here in detail. His rejection of Calvinism, 
his near conversion to Catholicism as a result of World War I, and his 
final rejection of all orthodoxy in religion are matters of utmost de- 
licacy involving many nuances of thought and emotion. 

What is the relation of L’Immoraliste to Gide’s spiritual evolution? 
To my mind, L’Jmmoraliste is an indication that the religious fervor 
which Gide later experienced during the tragic days of the war would 
prove transitory and that the lyrical feelings of piety expressed in 
Numquid et tu would be checked in time by doubt and by an appetite 
for freedom. After the war Gide came to consider himself an “unbeliev- 
er,” and thus he followed the path laid out by Michel. While his life 
followed his art, it did not, however, do so entirely. Like so many other 
“humanists” in our time, Gide sought to preserve the ethics of the Gos- 
pels while sacrificing the metaphysics. Applied to the themes dealt with 
in L’Immoraliste, this would mean that he surrendered faith while sec- 
ularizing hope and charity. Having done this, Gide was then prepared 
for his romance with the religion of humanity ostensibly championed 
by Communism (Communism being another orthodoxy, and eventually 
another disappointment for him). 

One question remains in connection with L’Immoraliste, and that 
concerns Gide’s choice of title. Clearly Michel was not labelled ‘“im- 
moralist” by Gide because of his latent homosexuality, because of his 
Cartesian disregard of custom, or because of his refusal to accept re- 
ligion. Did Gide then choose the title L’Immoraliste as an ironic antici- 
pation of the judgment of virtuous but conventional readers who would 
hasten to condemn Michel? Or does his choice confirm his claim that 
Michel was meant as a warning? And if so, as a warning against what? 

It is possible that Michel was intended as a warning against the lack 


18. Ibid., II, 189. Detached pages for 1916. 
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of charity, which, apparently, is the one Christian virtue that Gide val- 
ued above all others. Certainly it was Michel’s denial of sympathy, of 
compassion, and of fellow feeling that made him in the end morally 
responsible for Marceline’s death. One of Gide’s favorite passages from 
the Scriptures asserts that the man who renounces selfcenteredness will 
find life abundantly; Michel’s story is an excellent example of the con- 
sequences which follow from a failure to heed this message. 

Because of the intimacy of thought and feeling between Gide and 
Michel, it is plausible, however, to have a more sophisticated reading 
of their relationship, one in which Michel figures as a Gidian warning 
against Gide himself. Like D. H. Lawrence, Gide at times deliberately 
put some of his most cherished ideas into the mouth of a fool or an 
unattractive character so that we might see them at a disadvantage. Al- 
though a prophet of freedom, Gide knew how vacuous and dangerous 
freedom can become. Liberate the body, he agreed with Lawrence, wipe 
the slate clean of hypocrisy and staleness if you can—but that is only 
the beginning of our difficulties. If Lawrence had written L’Immoraliste, 
it probably would have ended with Part One and Michel’s raptures 
over the body and its strength; but Lawrence’s utopianism and his fer- 
vent belief in the phallus were alien to Gide’s nature. What if libera- 
tion ends in disaster, as it does in Gide’s presentation of Michel’s story? 
Like his Catholic critics, Gide understood the paradoxes and the dan- 
gers that confront the “free man.” L’Immoraliste is proof that Gide 
understood. Michel is proof that Gide could endure the spectacle of a 
free man’s failure and even his descent to a nearly criminal level with- 
out despairing of freedom. 








COMMENT DECRIRE LE STYLE 
DE CHATEAUBRIAND? 
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LA STYLISTIQUE MODERNE, a la recherche de sa méthode ou occupée a la 
perfectionner, reculait encore devant la complexité de l'art de Chateau- 
briand. Deux ouvrages récents tachent de mettre fin a cette situation 
paradoxale. Tous deux sont consacrés au style des Mémoires d’Outre- 
Tombe: choix naturel, car les Mémoires sont plus proches de nous que 
le Génie ou les Martyrs; choix légitime, parce que tous les tons du pére 
de l’école romantique y sont représentés et qu’il y a méme inséré des 
fragments de ses autres ouvrages, depuis l’Essai sur les révolutions jusqu’a 
la Vie de Rancé. L’événement fera date pour les stylisticiens tout autant 
que pour les spécialistes de Chauteaubriand, car des problémes d’analyse 
trés généraux sont posés et d’autre part les études en question re- 
fiétent chacune l’une des deux formules communément acceptées pour 
définir l’art de René. 

Lamartine écrivait que Chauteaubriand “remplit notre esprit d’un 
éblouissement d'images, et notre oreille d’un enivrement de musique 
qui nous donne le vertige de la poésie.” Toute évaluation de l'art de 
Chateaubriand n’a pas manqué depuis de mettre l’accent ou sur la 
couleur, ou sur I'harmonie de son style. Or, le travail de M. Gautier 
est presque enti¢rement consacré au vocabulaire et aux images,’ et celui 
de M. Mourot décrit le style sous l’angle du rythme et des sonorités.? 

Leurs méthodes sont radicalement différentes. M. Mourot a fait un 
effort personnel et du plus haut mérite pour repenser 4 chaque étape 
de son analyse les problémes que pose la stylistique: sa construction ne 
va pas sans déformer certains faits ou leurs rapports; mais il ‘est plus 
prés du but que personne avant lui, car il est allé droit au caractéris- 
tique et a su centrer sa description sur ce qui fait l’originalité du style. 
M. Gautier a d’incontestables qualités et du gout, mais lui s’est con- 
tenté de cataloguer les faits selon une classification traditionnelle, hé- 
ritée de la rhétorique, reproduisant 4 peu pres le cadre passe-partout 
utilisé par Brunot pour I’étude des écrivains en général dans son His- 
toire de la langue francaise (et par Armand Weil et Ch. Bruneau pour 
Chateaubriand en particulier). 

Deux parties presque égales y sont consacrées d’une part au vocabu- 

1. Le Style des Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe de Chateaubriand. Par Jean-Maurice 
Gautier. Genéve: Droz, 1959. Pp. 245. (K6lner romanistische Arbeiten, Neue Folge, 15.) 


2. Le Génie d’un style: Chateaubriand. Rythme et sonorité dans les Mémoires 
d’Outre-Tombe. Par Jean Mourot. Paris: Armand Colin, 1960. Pp. 371. 
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laire, d’autre part a tout le reste, 4 tout ce qui organise les mots et leur 
donne sens et valeur: phrase, ordre des mots, quelques figures, le rythme 
(a peine effleuré); ajoutez-y la comparaison et l'image, et une liste de 
thémes. 

Aucune synthése n’est tentée et elle ne pouvait l’étre: l'accumulation 
de faits hors de contexte ne permet pas de montrer comment ils s’or- 
donnent: or, c'est dans la répartition et l’interrelation des éléments que 
réside l’originalité d’une écriture, non dans les éléments eux-mémes 
qu’on retrouve pour la plupart ailleurs. Et voila un volume entier qui 
aboutit en conclusion a confirmer des jugements de Ducis et de Sainte- 
Beuve, ou a des remarques comme “les archaismes . . . sont . . . trés 
poétiques,” “l'image . . . révéle . . . les ¢tats d’4me de l’auteur. Les 
images sont variées” (p. 214). 

Autre inconvénient de la classification précongue: on a tendance a 
en remplir les cases 4 tout prix, ce qui conduit a attribuer un effet sty- 
listique a des éléments ou il n’est que potentiel; c'est ainsi que I’inver- 
sion du sujet est divisée en sous-chapitres selon qu'elle est provoquée 
par la présence a l’initiale d’un adverbe ou d’un circonstanciel de temps, 
de lieu etc.; mais ces divisions sont modelées sur les parties du discours, 
réalités grammaticales, et non, comme elles devraient, sur l’effet, seule 
réalité stylistique; il arrive justement qu’aprés un circonstanciel de lieu, 
les inversions citées semblent sans effet: on ne nous dit pas pourquoi.® 

La rigueur méme de la classification est trompeuse, car il n’y a pas de 
lien réel entre les catégories précises qui la composent et les conclusions 
esthétiques que M. Gautier tire des caractéres formels de ces catégories.* 
Nous parlant de comparaisons développées—catégorie formelle—il note 
combien l'une d’elles est inattendue—jugement de valeur (p. 174), mais 
il n’explique pas sa réaction et ne nous dit pas quelle influence la struc- 
ture “‘filée” a pu avoir sur cet élément de surprise: le crée-t-elle, l’atté- 

3. P. 145. Il est vrai que M. Gautier ne s’abandonne pas toujours a la manie des 
subdivisions: sous Disjonction (pp. 147-49), il met dans le méme sac des disjonctions 
différentes dans leur forme grammaticale et leur effet (avec ou sans pronom ana- 
phorique, avec ou sans inversion etc.). Il lui arrive d’étre inexact, comme lorsqu’il 
croit Chateaubriand a l’origine de l'emploi du pluriel emphatique (p. 153) ou de 
mélanger logique, morphologie et style quand il pense que le pluriel des noms abs- 
traits fait contre-sens (p. 154): la seule question pertinente est de savoir quel réle 
il joue dans la langue poétique. 

4. N’insistons pas sur l'impressionnisme trés subjectif de ces conclusions: on nous 
parle d’originalité des images sans nous dire si elle vaut pour nous ou pour les con- 
temporains (p. 13). Sylvaine est “agréable a l'oreille et légérement plaisant” (p. 15): 
moi qui le trouvais tendre! j’en sens, il est vrai, l'agrément, mais ott sont les critéres 
objectifs qui protégeraient l’analyse contre les accidents du gofit? Et que dire d’exem- 
ples ainsi commentés: “phrases savamment construites, rigoureusement symétriques, 
s’élevant en crescendo selon les lois subtiles d’un art d’écrire atteignant ici sa per- 
fection avec la maturité du génie” (p. 135)? Rien dans cet élégant bavardage qui 


ne soit justement ce qui reste 4 prouver ou 4 expliquer. Et quels sont ces points de 
suspension qui, dans la citation, viennent parfaire la symétrie? Etc. 
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nue-t-elle? Une réponse était possible: il s’agissait de ces colonnes tom- 
bées dont le chapiteau trempait dans la mer, comme la téte de jeunes 
filles noyées, étendues sur le sable; le myrte avait poussé dans leur che- 
velure et remplagait la feuille d’acanthe (4.276); c’est la prolongation 
de la phrase qui transforme une comparaison hasardeuse en hallucina- 
tion et, l’6tant au royaume de la logique, l’impose a Il’imagination: 
l’effet repose sur le parallélisme (1) myrte-chevelure (2) myrte-acanthe; 
séparées, les deux séquences auraient chacune sa logique intérieure: (1) 
le myrte pousse dans |’imaginaire, (2) il pousse dans le réel; or, comme 
invitait le lecteur 4 partager la réverie morbide du poéte mais en méme 
temps, trop évident, l’avertissait qu’on lui forgait la main; deux images 
également acceptables le séduisent: et achéve alors a la dérobée la fusion 
de la chevelure et du chapiteau. 

Aucun effort réel pour nous donner une idée de la répartition et de 
la fréquence des faits, et quelques allusions éparses inquiétent; M. Gau- 
tier nous dit que les comparaisons grotesques et ironiques sont rares (p. 
175): voila qui surprendra les lecteurs des Mémoires. Nulle assurance 
que les lexiques de la premiére partie soient exhaustifs: s’ils le sont, on 
pensera que l’écrivain n’avait guére ajouté de mots a la langue littéraire. 
Mais le petit nombre des néologismes, ou mieux, leur faible fréquence 
ne devrait pas nous faire renoncer a ce que nous croyions savoir de la 
néologie de Chateaubriand: la rareté relative de ces mots, leur contraste 
avec le contexte ne suffisaient-ils pas a les mettre en relief et a donner 
au lecteur l’illusion d’audaces souvent répétées? 

C’est que le style n’est pas la réalité linguistique, mais l’illusion im- 
posée au lecteur a partir de celle-ci. Et c’est sur cette question du pou- 
voir d’illusion des mots que la classification de M. Gautier est! le plus 
contraire aux faits: le vocabulaire est décrit sous les rubriques néolo- 
gismes; archaismes; mot poétiques, familiers, dialectaux, étrangers, tech- 
niques; on distingue encore, parmi les néologismes, les composés rangés 
selon la nature des composants, les néologismes d’emploi, les mots si 
rares qu’ils paraissent nouveaux, etc. Mais ces rubriques sont linguis- 
tiques et historiques et, comme telles, loin de recouvrir les divisions 
proprement stylistiques qui seraient: mots qui semblent (et sont, ou ne 
sont pas) néologiques, archaiques, etc. Les commentaires philologiques 
comme en fait M. Gautier (leur érudition est 4 toute épreuve), en dis- 
sipant ces apparences, tournent le dos au style. Ils en éclairent la ge- 
nése, nous renseignent sur les lectures de Chateaubriand: mais de cette 
gestation rien ne transparait dans le texte; elle intéresse donc “‘sourciers” 
et découvreurs de filiations littéraires, historiens et psychologues; mais 
elle n’a rien a voir avec I’explication littéraire. Celle-ci ne consiste qu’a 
décrire la structure et le fonctionnement de I’ceuvre d’art écrite. Des 
mots qui sont classés linguistiquement comme néologismes évoqueront 
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pour le lecteur des connotations trés étrangéres 4 une audace novatrice: 
chasme a pu étre emprunté a l'anglais par le touriste du Niagara (p. 
31), mais il n’évoque que le grec pour le lecteur francais, et se revét 
du prestige classique; chaudronné, a cause de sa racine, devrait étre 
rangé parmi les mots familiers, et de méme, a cause de leurs suffixes, 
effarade et enfantelette; hermitaine (p. 34) ne paraitra jamais un néo- 
logisme, et devrait aller avec primerain (p. 78); néantise est un ar- 
chaisme (p. 77) mais semble une trouvaille expressive sur le modéle 
bétise, fainéantise, etc. Le lecteur s’apercoit vite que l’écrivain favorise 
certaines formes, il les reconnait comme un de ses tics de style: c’est le 
cas des mots en -€e (brouée, ondulée, etc.); M. Gautier a raison linguis- 
tiquement de les répartir en néologismes, dialectalismes, archaismes, 
mais dans le style ils se tiennent et font effet d’archaismes, par analogie 
avec des cas bien connus comme vesprée et parce que Chateaubriand 
attribue ouvertement des créations de lui, comme le doublet aprilée- 
avrillée, aux “poétes gaulois.” Point n’est besoin de prouver qu’A. 
Francois eut tort de croire néologiques certains authentiques archaismes 
en -ance (p. 85): pour le lecteur, qui connait des doublets comme souve- 
nir-souvenance, tous les mots en -ance seront archaiques; c’est la la seule 
démonstration valable stylistiquement. Ce n’est pas tout: il faudrait en- 
core considérer les cas ot, selon le contexte, un néologisme parait tantét 
ce qu'il est, tant6t archaisme; et les cas ot tel mot nous semble ar- 
chaique qui fut nouveau pour les premiers lecteurs des Mémoires; et 
les cas encore ol tel mot est accepté dans la langue (ex.: bétel, p. 16) 
qui garde son étrangeté exotique dans le style. 

La tradition philologique qui consiste 4 remonter de I|’inconnu au 
connu et du mot a la réalité qu’il signifie entraine 4 considérer les tech- 
nicismes comme des facteurs de précision dans le style descriptif; on 
nous cite des paysages de botaniste: la saison des lucets et des atocas; 
la pente est plaquée.de baumiers, d’amelanchiers; prairie semée de ja- 
cobées a fleurs jaunes (p. 123), et M. Gautier voit dans elles se frottaient 
avec lapoya ou souchet d’Amérique une explication (p. 16). Rien de 
tel: 'apoya indien méne au souchet, mais le souchet, en dépit de son 
nom du terroir, est un nouveau mystére. Quant aux autres noms—et on 
pourrait multiplier les exemples—il suffit que le contexte indique qu'il 
s'agit de plantes, et de plantes que nous ne pouvons en général ima- 
giner: la description ne nous fait pas voir la réalité, elle nous fait réver 
de couleurs et de formes différentes de ce que nous connaissons. Les 
nomenclatures latines de Rousseau herborisant ne sont pas des descrip- 
tions, non plus qu’ Un soir couleur de scille et de scabieuse tel que 
Saint-John Perse sans doute le voit, lui (Amers, p. 91; cf. Huysmans, 
Les Sceeurs Vatard, O.C., 3.119); transes géorgiques, ot la réverie ne 
joue pas sur les plantes, mais sur des noms qui promettent des fleurs, 
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ce sont de véritables impasses sémantiques qui nous laissent libres de 
construire nos paysages intérieurs en dehors de tout donné réel; ce sont 
des éléments de poésie pure. 

Faute donc d’avoir adopté une approche pertinente au style seul, M. 
Gautier se condamne a une analyse linguistique qui ne voit dans I’ceuvre 
d’art écrite qu’un idiolecte comme un autre, simple mine de faits de 
langue; ou bien il essaie en philologue de retourner du texte 4 une réa- 
lité que c’est le propre du style d’oblitérer et de remplacer. La-dessus 
viennent se plaquer des intuitions pénétrantes (il y a d’excellentes pages 
sur les synesthésies, sur la représentation du temps), mais elles n’ont pas 
de contact réel avec l’analyse. Quels que soient les mérites autres des 
nomenclatures de ce genre, il faut bien dire qu’elles restent étrangéres 
a la véritable stylistique, et inefficaces devant I’ceuvre d’art littéraire. 

Tel n’est pas le cas de l’admirable travail de M. Mourot. Chaque 
point de sa démonstration est soutenu par un relevé quasi exhaustif 
d’exemples. Cette énorme enquéte se lit cependant avec plaisir, s’éclaire 
a tout instant de réflexions ou l’esprit de finesse s’allie 4 une méthode 
rigoureuse sans lourdeur. A tout instant l’auteur démontre son intelli- 
gence du processus de la création poétique chez Chateaubriand.5 Mais 
surtout son analyse ne s’égare jamais vers la philologie, ne sort jamais du 
domaine de la stylistique; il débute toujours par une discussion de prin- 
cipes et de méthode dont on pourrait tirer un vade-mecum du stylis- 
ticien.* Dés l’abord, il voit dans le style une structure et, loin de I’émiet- 
ter arbitrairement, il en cherche le trait caractéristique autour duquel 
toute cette structure se reconstruit. I] le trouve dans le rythme et les 
sonorités qui sont inséparables des grands thémes de Il’imagination de 
René et auxquels le lecteur reconnait la maniére de celui-ci: l’accent 
Chateaubriand. 

5. Il est particuli¢rement habile 4 retrouver la conscience de la langue et du style 
chez Chateaubriand et ses contemporains (il ne voit pas bien, toutefois, que ce n’est 
la qu'un point de départ; l’analyse stylistique ne saurait s’y limiter, 4 peine de 
s'interdire d’expliquer la survie d’une ceuvre, sa durabilité comme source de beauté; 
elle doit considérer tous les effets possibles, et méme dans l'avenir): je n’en veux 
pour ex. que la page oi: il montre pourquoi Chateaubriand trouvait harmonieux le 
nom de Velléda (p. 175); tout est noté: le cliché phonétique, la mode ossianesque et 
les archétypes féminins du subconscient collectif, retrouvés chez Tacite, dans le folk- 
lore, dans les obsessions amoureuses du vicomte. 

6. Parmi les remarques de portée générale: réfutation (toujours, hélas, 4 recom- 
mencer) des vues de Pius Servien (pp. 47-49); et de Grammont (pp. 61-67, 76) 4 propos 
de Il’allitération: 4 la notion invérifiable de qualité musicale, de symbolique des 
sons, il substitue celle, objectivement vérifiable, de répétition; l’évolution de l’idée 
d’harmonie (pp. 161-63); séparation des notions d’harmonie et de sonorité (p. 222 
ss, 236), inséparabilité du sens et de la sonorité dans le style (pp. 163-64), etc.; sug- 
gestions de travaux, comme l'étude de Chateaubriand polémiste (pp. 121 ss). Il n’en 
reste pas moins que l’exemple de M. Mourot, pionnier pourtant, souligne |l’isolement 
actuel des érudits francais et le retard des études romanes par rapport au renouvelle- 
ment général de la linguistique et de la stylistique: l’auteur ne connait pas les tra- 


vaux, paralléles aux siens, des “structuralistes” et des “formalistes” américains, du 
New Criticism, des disciples de R. Jakobson, des slavisants sur la “poétique.” 
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Mais il n’arrive 4 cet accent qu’aprés avoir analysé ce qu'il appelle 
les aspects superficiels du style. Il note dans les Mémoires la présence 
d'une prose poétique qui emprunte ses caractéres 4 la poésie en vers 
(vers dans la prose, périodicité accentuelle, isocolies, isométries, répéti- 
tions de sons): caractéres impersonnels que ne dépassaient pas les ana- 
lyses traditionnelles, mais qui coincident néanmoins avec le retour de 
thémes favoris. Plus fréquent est le rythme ternaire qui semble chez 
Chateaubriand la forme préférée sous laquelle “la réalité se recompose 
en style” (pp. 95, 99); il y voit l’influence d’une éducation rhétorique. 
Le rythme binaire est celui de la phrase de combat. Enfin la phrase “‘a 
chute bréve,” ot une courte apodose contraste avec une longue protase, 
est le grand procédé de mise en relief et d’expressivité: elle est particu- 
ligrement apte 4 exprimer la mélancolie. 

Au-dela de ces structures rythmiques immédiatement accessibles, I’ac- 
cent inimitable de l’Enchanteur est défini comme une sonorité. La grande 
originalité de M. Mourot ici, véritable tournant dans l’histoire de l’exé- 
géese de Chateaubriand, c’est qu’il sépare complétement la sonorité de 
l’harmonie. L’harmonie, rapport satisfaisant des sons et du sens, unisson 
de l’écrivain et du lecteur, dépend de leur subjectivité, de celle d’un 
milieu, d’une époque. La sonorité, fond sur lequel se dessine le rythme, 
est définissable objectivement puisqu’elle dépend du sens, et de carac- 
teres morphologiques (forme rare, répétition, sentiment du volume ver- 
bal ot: M. Mourot voit la source du “style substantif’); c’est dans ce con- 
texte qu'il traite des mots qui attirent Il’attention, comme I’archaisme: 
ainsi peut-il, 4 la différence de M. Gautier, rendre compte de leur fonc- 
tion structurale. La rencontre du sens et du sentiment du volume lui 
permet alors d’identifier les thémes spécifiques de l’imagination de 
Chateaubriand, les mots qui par association fonctionnent comme des 
“accumulateurs” d’images. Ces themes ont en commun de tendre a di- 
later l’espace, 4 suggérer le vague et l’infini (mis en relief par l’antithése 
d’un spectateur solitaire): d’ot l’ampleur caractéristique du style, que 
le lecteur “‘ressent comme volume sonore, attribuant instinctivement aux 
sons une qualité qui ne leur est pas nécessairement intrinséque, mais 
qu’ils doivent . . . a l’impressivité de I’ceuvre enti¢re” (p. 187). On ne 
saurait souhaiter démonstration mieux équilibrée de cette ampleur so- 
nore—notion qui jusqu’ici échappait a l’analyse—ni confirmation plus 
convaincante de ce que la réalité du style réside dans lillusion a partir 
des mots. L’auteur passe ensuite avec la méme rigueur a la description 
des structures qui engendrent cette impression d’ampleur (mots poly- 
syllabiques, périphrase, génitifs “hébraiques,” cascades de substantifs,’ 
rythmes “progressifs” réalisés par des groupes de longueur croissante); 

7. Groupe traditionnellement condamné par la critique normative 4 cause de sa 


gaucherie; la stylistique structurale peut seule reconnaitre sa véritable nature: sa 
valeur fonctionnelle. 
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la répartition des mots-clés (tous de sens vague et trahissant l’obsession 
de l’indéterminé) aux temps forts (en position finale et aux arétes mé- 
lodiques de la phrase) lui permet enfin de définir le type de phrase pri- 
vilégié qui caractérise l’accent Chateaubriand (phrase a courte protase 
et a longue apodose). On a ainsi un tableau du style oi chaque cons- 
tituant est intégré a la structure d’ensemble; aucune catégorisation ne 
dépéce arbitrairement les faits; leur synthése se fait d’elle-méme avec 
une cohérence qui garantit l’exactitude de la description. 

I] n’est pas exclu, pourtant, qu’on puisse aller plus loin, modifier les 
proportions du tableau et l’interprétation des faits. Etait-il bien sage 
de centrer la description d’un style sur un caractére considéré a priori 
comme fondamental? Le récit que fait M. Mourot de ses premiéres hési- 
tations méthodologiques semble indiquer que son choix du rythme 
comme principe d’analyse a été le résultat d’un sentiment subjectif de 
ce qui fait la particularité de l’écriture de Chateaubriand; le rythme lui 
a fait éprouver ce que Spitzer appelait un click, et il a entrepris de le 
vérifier sur textes. Le danger d’un point de départ unique, méme 
lorsqu’il est indiqué par le consensus des lecteurs (et tout le monde 
s'accorde sur la sonorité du style de Chateaubriand, que ce soit pour 
la critiquer ou pour l’admirer), est de porter l’analyse 4 négliger ce qui 
n'a pas de rapport immédiat avec l’élément sélectionné, ou, du moins, 
a donner a cet élément prééminence sur les autres composantes du style. 

M. Mourot a senti qu’il risquait d’aller trop loin en voulant tout ra- 
mener au rythme et il s’est appliqué a pallier ce danger en éliminant 
toute subjectivité de ses relevés. Sa premiére méthode fut d’analyser le 
rythme de textes ol un groupe de lecteurs avait unanimement reconnu 
le passage de la parole au “chant.” Il la rejeta parce que, pensait-il, elle 
revenait a rationaliser un jugement de valeur, lequel était subjectif, 
susceptible de varier avec la mode; il craignait de ne faire que confir- 
mer une préférence personnelle, car “il est exclu que les raisons qu’on 
découvre a l’intérieur du texte méme contredisent le sentiment qui en 
a déterminé le choix” (p. 5). L’objection est, je crois, sans portée, si 
l’on considére que le style s’impose au lecteur. Quelles que soient les 
constructions intellectuelles ou les jugements de valeur déclenchés par 
des effets stylistiques dans l’esprit d’un lecteur, selon son tempérament, 
sa culture, son époque, elles révélent l’existence dans le texte d’un sti- 
mulus qui contraint l’attention. En tenant compte de ces réactions, sub- 
jectives dans leur teneur, on est sir au moins qu’elles ont un point de 
départ objectif, la perception initiale, cette perception justement sans 
laquelle le style n’existe pas. On peut donc regretter que M. Mourot ait 
abandonné une preuve facile de la réalité de la perception (il n’a pas 
trouvé mieux avec sa seconde méthode). L’objectivité n’était pas me- 
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nacée: je crois avoir montré ailleurs® qu’il suffisait de vider les juge- 
ments de valeur de leur contenu (qui est ce que le lecteur ajoute a la 
donnée du texte) et de n’y voir que des points de repére, indices de la 
présence dans le style d’un ingrédient actif. Méme des jugements hos- 
tiles prouvent l’efficacité du style (terme préférable 4 des jugements de 
valeur comme beauté, effet de choc, etc.) et, quoi qu’en pense M. Mou- 
rot (p. 7), les réactions grincheuses d’un Morellet ou de Stendhal peu- 
vent jalonner la structure d’Atala aussi bien que des éloges. Cette mé- 
thode aurait l’avantage de faire ressortir automatiquement les éléments 
agissants parmi les éléments inertes d’une séquence verbale. 

La méthode a laquelle M. Mourot s’est arrété n’y parvient pas tou- 
jours: il analyse toutes les formes rythmiques et sonores. Ce serait ra- 
dical si le rythme se laissait définir; mais la notion a évolué trés sub- 
jectivement (p. 11, n. 1), et méme la formule adoptée par I’auteur pré- 
suppose des variations, puisqu’il s’agit de “la perception de formes va- 
riables selon le point de référence” (p. 16, cf. pp. 47, 252, etc.). La pré- 
sence dans un énoncé de formes qui répondent a une définition quel- 
conque du rythme ne signifie d’ailleurs pas que ce potentiel soit réalisé 
stylistiquement; tout phénoméne linguistique se définit par des oppo- 
sitions, et l'on peut distinguer deux cas ot un rythme reconnaissable 
abstraitement ne se fait pas sentir: s'il est le pole non “marqué” de 
opposition (s'il constitue le pattern verbal rompu par un ¢lément 
étranger, au lieu d’étre le facteur de rupture), ou s’il n’y a pas opposi- 
tion (continuité rythmique, les effets de style se produisant 4 un autre 
niveau du systéme linguistique). M. Mourot, il est vrai, introduit deux 
critéres d’identification: “dans le domaine littéraire, un fait de rythme 
n’existe que si l’on peut démontrer qu’il a été voulu, ou s’il est percu” 
(p. 31). Malheureusement, les conditions auxquelles se produit la per- 
ception ne sont pas mentionnées. On ne peut pourtant pas s’en remettre 
a ce que voit l’analyste, puisque son attention est anormale et orientée 
par une idée préconcue. Si elle était normale, ou la moyenne de I’atten- 
tion de plusieurs observateurs, on en reviendrait aux témoignages dis- 
cutés plus haut et dont M. Mourot s’est privé. En pratique, il semble que 
tantot il reléve des faits définis avant toute perception “naturelle” (des 
isoméries, par ex.) et que tantot il classe selon des catégories objectives 
(composantes grammaticales de l; séquence ot le rythme est percu) ce 
qu'il percgoit subjectivement. Ce qui me géne alors, c'est que, lecteur 
de bonne foi, je ne vois pas toujours ce que l’auteur a cru voir: si je 
n’étais pas averti par les italiques et les indications numériques, senti- 
rais-je le décasyllabe de: “mais si prés de l’oubli éternel, vérités et songes 
sont également vains; au bout de la vie tout est jour perdu” 5 + 5, ou 

8. Voir mes “Criteria for Style Analysis,” Word, XV (1959), 154-74; l’entité abstraite 


que j'y appelle lecteur moyen peut se concrétiser en un groupe tel que celui de M. 
Mourot, mais j’y inclus tous les commentaires accessibles, des lectures répétées, etc. 
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Yalexandrin dans: “les hommes a patries méditerranéennes ne les ren- 
contrent plus quand ils les ont quittées’’ (p. 41)? Et si je les accepte, ne 
serait-ce pas de peur d’étre seul 4 ne pas avoir l’oreille musicale? Ail- 
leurs, telle série de substantifs dont on me dit que Chateaubriand “se 
plait a les faire sonner en cascade” n’est pas, lue normalement, sentie 
comme une série: “les destinées de la race humaine eussent été entravées 
par l’accomplissement de la résolution de l’auteur de la Charte” (p. 
197). On peut discuter, mais qu'il y ait méme possibilité de discussion 
suffit 4 prouver qu’il n’y a pas d’effet, car le style contraint le lecteur 
a décoder le message linguistique d’une certaine facon: si le lecteur est 
libre de scander ou de ne pas scander, il n’y a pas de phénoméne. M. 
Mourot a lui-méme noté que l'emploi d’une typographie spéciale aux 
fins de démonstration ajoutait arbitrairement 4 la donnée du texte (pp. 
31-32) et il ne veut s’en servir que lorsque I’intention du poéte lui 
parait claire de faire des vers en prose. Pourquoi alors ne pas se limi- 
ter strictement aux exemples ot le doute n’est pas possible? Ce sont 
ceux ot la ponctuation (Chateaubriand a justement repris du XVIII* 
siécle une virgule “rythmique”), ou des structures spéciales (allitération, 
homéotéleute, anaphore, grande inégalité des céla ou, au contraire, iso- 
colie patente, etc.) forcent le lecteur 4 tenir compte de toutes les arti- 
culations sonores de l’énoncé: “naufrage remparé des débris de nau- 
frages” (p. 41), par ex., ne permet aucune fantaisie d’interprétation. M. 
Mourot sait d’ailleurs analyser ces complexes (par ex., les rythmes créés 
par certaines séquences morphologiques, monosyllabe + polysyllabe, etc., 
pp. 208-22). Mais il faudrait encore changer en conséquence la hiérar- 
chie des faits: le style est la totalité de l’écriture, mais c’est par ses élé- 
ments “marqués” qu’on le pergoit; ce sont ces éléments qui forment sa 
structure, distincte de la structure linguistique; il faut donc commencer 
par eux. On nous dit que dans les “rythmes binaires,” la répétition de 
mots dans les deux membres sert 4 “mieux marquer le rythme” (p. 129). 
Ex.: Dures paroles contre le malheur, prononcées la veille du malheur. 
Rien de plus faux; le rythme ne préexiste pas a la répétition: il est créé 
par elle; le procédé est gros ici, parce que la séquence est bréve et que la 
force de l’effet doit compenser la briéveté du pattern. A considérer de 
tels cas, le rythme apparaitra souvent comme un effet secondaire de 
convergence autour d’un fait de style “noir sur blanc” et, lui, inévita- 
ble. Le rythme ne sera plus le principe organisateur de tout un style, 
mais la conséquence, plus ou moins facultative, de structures écrites, dans 
“l’exécution” orale (réelle, ou in petto) d’un morceau.® 

9. Sur la différence entre verse design et delivery design, voir R. Jakobson, dans 
Th. A. Sebeok, Style in Language (1960), pp. 364 ss, et mon “Vers la définition lin- 
guistique du style,” Word, XVII (1961), en partic. pp. 325 ss, 340 ss. M. Mourot certes 


n’ignore pas le “contenu” des rythmes (par ex., pp. 245 ss), mais il le subordonne 
systématiquement au cadre sonore (ex. typique, p. 98). 
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Le second critére de M. Mourot est, on s’en souvient, l’intention. Il 
sen sert, en analysant les variantes, pour démontrer l’expressivité des 
rythmes; et il s’en sert pour identifier les formes sonores les plus ty- 
piques de Chateaubriand: “il est impossible de décrire valablement des 
faits de rythme littéraire sans tenir compte de I|’intention générale d'un 
style” (p. 122). Le danger n’est pas grand tant que I’analyste se fonde 
sur les thémes, puisqu’ils sont observables objectivement. Mais il est 
inadmissible de différencier entre deux styles parce que l'un demande 
plus de corrections et serait moins spontané, plus volontaire (p. 137): 
le lecteur ignore ces repentirs. Ne confondons pas l’ceuvre et sa ge- 
nése;?° le style étant le résultat final, seul visible, le rapport entre son 
effet réel et ce qu’avait voulu l’auteur n’est pas pertinent a l’analyse. 
Et méme si les corrections nous éclairent sur le mécanisme du style, sur 
son montage, elles ne sauraient prouver l’existence d’un rythme comme 
effet. 

A ces critéres, il faudrait substituer la définition des circonstances dans 
lesquelles les faits de style s’imposent a la perception. L’accent mis au 
départ exclusivement sur le rythme et la sonorité, sur le caractére mu- 
sical du style, a naturellement amené M. Mourot 4 insister sur des phé- 
noménes constants et réguliers (sonorités en /e €/, type de phrase pri- 
vilégié, etc.), 4 y voir le caractére profond qui définit le style. Mais dans 
une vue d’ensemble du fonctionnement du style, reconnaitre qu’on a 
affaire 4 un syst¢me d’oppositions créatrices d’effets aménerait l’analyste 
a reléguer au second plan les phénoménes réguliers, 4 n’y voir que les 
patterns qui permettent aux contrastes expressifs, seuls chargés de sens, 
de se produire.1! Au lieu de conclure que la phrase a longue apodose 
est la “tendance dominante” de Chateaubriand, mettant ]’accent sur le 
coutumier (p. 265), c’est-a-dire sur la partie neutre du style, il souli- 
gnerait que cette tendance ne s’applique qu’a la partie contextuelle du 
style, qu’elle ne fait que créer les conditions optima d’efficacité pour le 
contraste provoqué par un type de phrase plus rare (14%): la phrase a 
apodose trés bréve (qu'il classe parmi les aspects artificiels!) du modéle 
“M. de Talleyrand appelé de longue date au tribunal d’en haut, était 
contumax” (4.566; cité p. 147); phrase expressive parce qu’elle pousse 
au maximum le déséquilibre qui existe normalement entre les deux 
“pentes” de la phrase affirmative, son effet est renforcé parce qu'elle 
apparait dans un contexte ot le déséquilibre se manifeste, dans la ma- 
jorité des cas, par la plus grande longueur de l’apodose. 

Ce n’est qu’un exemple, mais les cas semblables nous imposeraient 
peut-étre de modifier nos jugements de valeur: la mélancolie, le senti- 


10. Voir W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., The Verbal Icon, pp. 3-18. 

11. M. Mourot note a l'occasion le réle du contexte dans la création des contrastes 
(par. ex., pp. 122, 135, 165, 197, 321-22), mais il ne semble pas voir qu'il s'agit d'une 
loi constante. 
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ment de l’indéterminé, l’obsession de l’infini ne seraient plus qu'une 
toile de fond, ne créant du style que l'atmosphére, comme les formes 
qui les expriment n’en sont que le contexte. Les discordances, les sur- 
prises, les déséquilibres seraient reconnus comme les véritables facteurs 
de l’expressivité, d’autant plus violents que le fond sonore est plus ample 
et plus monotone, et nous devrions alors mettre au premier plan le sens 
dramatique, le goat romantique du suspens, l’ironie agressive d’un 
Chateaubriand a l’emporte-piéce. 











REVIEWS 


Contribution a la lexicographie frangaise selon d’anciens textes d’origine juive. 
Par Raphael Levy. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1960. Pp. 659. 
Lexicography is time-consuming. The first study of the Raschi annotations ap- 
peared in Romania, Vol. I (1872), in an article by Arsene Darmesteter, co- 
editor of the Dictionnaire général de la langue frangaise. He was assisted in 
his work on Judaeo-French texts by Louis Brandin and Mayer Lambert, who, 
in 1905, published the Glossaire hébreu-frangais du XIII® siécle. In this coun- 
try David S. Blondheim contributed to our knowledge of Judaeo-Romance by 
his Parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus Latina (1925) and his Les Gloses fran- 
gaises dans les commentaires talmudiques de Raschi (1929), with its sequel, 
Etudes lexicographiques, which appeared posthumously in 1937. His disciple, 
Professor Levy, as early as 1932, published his Recherches lexicographiques sur 
danciens textes frangais, a study of some 815 glosses representing important 
additions to or modifications of the listings in the standard Old French dic- 
tionaries. Twenty-eight years later he presents a sequel, an exhaustive analysis 
of these same glosses, with the exception of some 75 items published earlier 
in various philological journals. This brief review will attempt merely to in- 
dicate the scope and value of this Contribution, leaving the detailed evalua- 
tion to the professional lexicographers. 

Professor Levy’s Recherches contained an essential critical apparatus: printed 
sources, the testimony of the many Hebrew MSS, the gloss in Hebrew char- 
acters, and a Modern French translation. This information has been corrected, 
expanded, and brought up to date. There has been some reshuffling of items, 
and, despite the alphabetical ordering with numerous cross-references, the re- 
searcher should consult the two indices, that for Judaeo-French and that for 
non-Judaeo-French forms. The latter are numerous in the detailed studies run- 
ning to four or five pages, for Professor Levy often ranges far afield, citing 
forms in many Romance languages and dialects, and occasionally in the Ger- 
manic, particularly English. Traces of Judaeo-French forms and meanings fre- 
quently survive outside of standard French, and he has used his thorough com- 
mand of these lexicographical resources to good purpose. 

Much of his contribution consists in the identification of words and their 
proper etymological classification, an area where there is considerable confu- 
sion. For example, under BATISSEMENT “action de battre, battage”’ he con- 
siders batedure, batoir, bateil, batud, batediz and then “quelques vocables ap- 


parentés qui sont difficiles 4 interpréter,” bateiz, bateig, baterel (these three 
are not indexed), with the additional comment that “L’hapax batissement n'a 
rien A voir avec bdtir, dont lorigine a été tellement débattue.” Whenever there 
is doubt about an etymon, he reviews the history of the debate and gives his 
preference. He has been meticulous in checking doubtful forms by going back 
to the manuscript used by the editor in question and, if need be, studying 
the variants. 
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He makes his definitions as precise as possible. For DESTRECE fifteen shades 
of meaning are identified in Old French contexts. He calls attention to mis- 
taken interpretations on the part of editors, corrects several errors perpetuated 
by standard dictionaries, and upon occasion proposes solutions to problem pas- 
sages. Thus under DEPORTEMENT “action d’élever, action de favoriser” he 
recalls his earlier tentative translation “délice, joie” and goes on to interpret 
deport, deportement, deporter as they occur in various contexts, notably in 
the much debated line in Aucassin et Nicolette. He may trace a meaning into 
Modern French. To give but one illustration, BETOIER “mener paitre” leads 
to Pascal’s gamble on the existence of God and the meaning of “Cela vous 
fera croire et vous abétira.” So many Judaeo-French glosses concern the prac- 
tical terms of daily living (viniculture, medicine, etc.) that Professor Levy has 
been at some pains not to neglect the abstract meanings. In discussing FORME 
“moule pour le pain de proposition,” he recalls Leo Spitzer’s criticism of von 
Wartburg’s Franzésisches etymologisches Woérterbuch for giving more attention 
to the lingua del pane than the lingua del cuore, and commends the New 
English Dictionary for including in its article FORM its philosophical values 
in scholastic philosophy and in theology, and also its use by both Bacon and 
Kant. He concludes his own four-page treatment with a quotation from Bal- 
zac: “Expliquer certains mots ajoutés de siécle en si¢cle 4 notre belle langue, 
ce serait une magnifique histoire.” 

The present Contribution tells part of this story. It provides insights into 
social and linguistic change. There is considerable material for phonological 
and morphological, as well as semantic, analysis. Lambdacism, adventitious na- 
salization, and metathesis are common, and the glosses show many interesting 
prefixes and suffixes. It might be noted in passing that Professor Levy in dis- 
cussing CARPONIER “fabricant de corbeilles” expresses doubt on the exist- 
ence in Old French of an augmentative feminine suffix. Above all it provides 
for many words the earliest dating, sometimes several centuries earlier than 
the date heretofore assigned, thanks in large part to the fact that the exten- 
sive Raschi annotations go back to the eleventh century. 

Professor Levy’s comment under REVERCHURE “action de rechercher” on 
the various etymologies proposed by linguists for revéche and réche that “il y 
a tant de contradiction dans leurs tentatives de remonter au prototype qu’on 
demeure un peu étourdi” well defines the first impression the reader of his 
own Contribution receives—inevitably, since the forms here studied are unique, 
rare, or subject to misinterpretation. Many problems they present are complex 
and still unresolved. If the author sounds a bit querulous in calling attention 
to the error or gaps in Godefroy, Tobler-Lommatzsch, von Wartburg, et al., 
he presents his own views with caution and even humility. In his final essay 
on VONJEMENT “vomissement” he cites the charming apology of the thir- 
teenth-century translator, Buonaventura da Siena, who maintained that a faulty 
text is better than none at all. Whatever errors the present Contribution may 
contain, it is a monumental work and an indispensable tool for old French 
scholars. (LAwTon P. G. PeckHAM, Columbia University) 


Bibliographie der franzdsischen Literaturwissenschaft. Band II: 1959-1960. 
Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von Otto Klapp. Frankfurt-am-Main: V. Klos- 
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termann, 1961. Pp. t + 586. The punctual appearance of this second volume 
is an encouraging sign. It is good to be able to anticipate regular installments 
of an ambitious work that has already demonstrated its usefulness. Like the 
initial volume in the series, this one covers a two-year period, 1959-1960. Its 
format, method, and organization remain as I described them in a review of 
volume one (RR, LI [1960], 283-85). That review, however, did not attempt 
a systematic evaluation of the completeness or exhaustiveness of Mr. Klapp’s 
work. According to the evidence I was able to gather then, using an approxi- 
mate, non-qualitative count, it seemed legitimate to conclude that Mr. Klapp 
was offering us not only a more efficient but a more thorough instrument of 
research than those already at our disposal. It has since become clear to me, 
however, that my purely quantitative comparison had produced misleading 
results and that my original impression of the comprehensiveness of the Ger- 
man bibliography is subject to substantial revision.! 

The following table contains the elements for a detailed, qualitative study 
of the coverage provided over the same four-year period (1956-1960) by Mr. 
Klapp’s work and the two other bibliographies which, like his, aim at exhaus- 
tiveness.2 The five authors chosen for this comparison—each representing a 
different century and a different kind of writing—are not of the first magni- 
tude and, for this reason, the figures given for each are more likely to reflect 
each bibliography’s standard resources than if the great writers had been used 
for whom the existence of special societies, periodicals, frequent monographs, 
etc. tends to facilitate the gathering of material. 


Klapp RHLF Klapp-RHLF PMLA 


Du Bellay 22 22 10 5 
Rotrou 9 7 7 5 
Condillac 2 5 ~ 1 
Nodier 17 19 14 9 
Colette 30 29 17 12 

80 82 48 32 


What exactly do these statistics tell us? It would seem, to begin with, that 
PMLA covers the field less fully than do the other two. Of the 32 items which 
it lists for the authors in question only two are not found in either Klapp or 
RHLF. It would also appear that the Klapp volumes are doing roughly the 
same job as M. Ranceeur’s RHLF bibliography. Although the overall totals 
for each are almost identical, this does not happen to be the case. In the 
above table, the third column, indicating the number of items listed both by 
Klapp and RHLF, points to some real and important differences. An item-by- 
item check between the two bibliographies reveals that RHLF contains 48 of 
the 80 references in Klapp but lacks 32. Conversely, RHLF presents 34 refer- 
ences missing from Klapp. Further analysis of these figures tells an even fuller 


1. My spot check did not, for example, take account of the fact that, unlike PMLA 
and RHLF, Mr. Klapp lists large numbers of book reviews, often in such a way as 
to render them indistinguishable from articles. 

2. For the purpose of this comparison I have adopted—and in certain respects 
adapted—the procedure used by Dr. Shackleton in his admirable review of Mr. 
Klapp’s first volume in French Studies, XV (1961), 384-85. 
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story. The 32 references found-in-Klapp-but-not-in-RHLF and the 34 found- 
in-RHLF-but-not-in-Klapp break down in this way: 


Articles in periodicals Miscellaneous 


Klapp 7 25 
RHLF 29 5 


These figures would seem to say that as far as completeness of coverage is 
concerned Messrs. Klapp and Rancceur have equal but different strengths. But 
this again is only partly true. For there are qualitative factors at work here as 
well. Of the 25 items in the “Miscellaneous” column 15 are chapters either in 
books or in collections of essays. Many of these, by Mr. Klapp’s own indica- 
tions, are reprints of earlier periodical articles already known to researchers. 
It might also be noted that since 16 of the 25 items appear in Mr. Klapp’s 
latest volume and since a majority of these 16 are not of French origin, many 
of them—allowing time for the foreign items to be culled from book reviews 
—will no doubt appear in M. Rancceur’s 1962 listings. Thus, the advantage 
presented by Klapp in this area may be more apparent than real—an advan- 
tage in time rather than in breadth of coverage. On the other hand, the 29 
references gathered by M. Rancceur from almost as many out-of-the-way jour- 
nals—published for the most part by provincial learned and historical societies 
—may be taken as symptomatic of rich bibliographical resources not to be 
found except in the Periodical Division of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

The evidence assembled here suggests certain practical conclusions. For ex- 
haustive coverage of any writer or topic, none of the three bibliographies 
examined can be dispensed with. Each, however, exhibits a specific strength. 
For undergraduate or graduate students PMLA, concentrating as it does on 
the better known and less specialized periodicals, provides an excellent start- 
ing point. For the experienced scholar, needing to keep abreast of even the 
remotest developments in his field, regular recourse to M. Rancceur’s bibliog- 
raphy remains essential; no one else can escort him so faithfully through the 
increasingly complex maze of periodical literature. For work-a-day purposes 
most of us will want to have Mr. Klapp’s series within easy reach. For a rapid, 
convenient view of what has been written on a given author or problem over 
a period of years it cannot be matched. Thanks to its thoughtful and efficient 
organization and its impressive indexes, the Bibliographie der franzdsischen 
Literaturwissenschaft will not be easily surpassed. (JULES Bropy, Columbia 
University) 


Pierre de Ronsard: CEuvres complétes. Edition critique par Paul Laumonier, 
révisée et complétée par I. Silver et R. Lebégue. Vol. XVII (in 3 parts), So- 
ciété des textes francais modernes. Paris: Librairie Marcel Didier, 1959-1960. 
Pp. xxv + 444. The appearance of each successive volume of the definitive 
critical edition of the works of Ronsard is a cause for rejoicing, not only 
among seiziémistes but indeed among all those concerned with French literary 
history in general. 

The first volume of this edition was published in 1914 and at that time 
Henri Chamard, in a delightful review, wished for Paul Laumonier a life as 
long as that of Methusaleh so that he might complete the tremendous task 
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he had set himself. Both scholars well knew the magnitude of the project, but 
when Laumonier died in 1949 after seeing fourteen volumes through the press, 
his edition was not destined to remain forever incomplete. Working right up 
to the end, he had prepared the manuscript of Volume XVI (La Franciade, 
1572), published in 1950 (Part I) and 1952 (Part II). The proofs of this vol- 
ume were meticulously corrected by Madame A. Laumonier and Raymond 
Lebégue who were then joined by Isidore Silver for the revision and com- 
pletion of the manuscript of Volume XV (the Sixiesme and Septiesme livre 
des poemes, 1569, and Les CEuvres, 1571), the two parts of which were pub- 
lished in 1953 and 1957. Now, with the appearance of the next-to-the-last vol- 
ume, there is every reason to hope that the edition will be completed within 
a few years. Not that it will then be available in toto except to those who 
were prudent enough to subscribe long ago to the editions of the Société des 
textes frangais modernes. Some early volumes have already been reprinted but 
many others are out of print and unavailable. 

The present volume numbered XVII (in three parts) is a particularly sig- 
nificant one. It includes in the short first part (published in 1959) some minor 
works: Le Tombeau de Charles IX (1574) showing the real grief Ronsard felt 
at the death of his patron, the Discours au Roi (1575) in which he unsuccess- 
fully curried favor with the new monarch, Henri III, Les Estoilles (1575) and 
Le Tombeau de Marguerite de France (1575). In the second and third parts 
(published in 1959 and 1960) we have the text of the seven sections of the 
CEuvres of 1578. Most interesting here are the additions to the Second livre 
des Amours: Sur la mort de Marie and the collections of sonnets for Astrée 
and Héléne. These include many of Ronsard’s best known poems, e.g. “Comme 
on voit sur la branche” (p. 125), “Quand vous serez bien vieille” (p. 265), etc. 

The text of the volume is based on Laumonier’s manuscript and it appears 
with his introduction dated 1948. No effort has been spared to ensure accur- 
acy, as is explained by Professor Silver in his Avant-propos dated 1954. There 
have been some additions, and the whole of the collating has been verified— 
a Herculean task. A table of corrections and addenda at the end of Part III 
lists minutiae in Parts I and II which were not caught in proof-reading. The 
final text seems quite impeccable and this, of course, is the sine qua non as 
far as any edition is concerned. 

The problem of annotation is more bothersome, since Laumonier’s intentions 
were not by any means clear. The present editors have used the notes in his 
edition published by Lemerre along with marginal notes written by Laumonier 
in a copy of Blanchemain’s edition. Elsewhere, their only guide was often un- 
derlining and bracketing of passages which were to be commented on. 

In attempting to assess the contribution of the editors, one must pay tribute 
to the loving and self-effacing care which is everywhere evident in this ad- 
mirable volume. Their constant aim was to adhere to Laumonier’s intentions 
and it is no criticism of them to say that the notes are different from what 
they would have been had the master himself prepared them. Some of Pro- 
fessor Lebégue’s comments are signed with his initials to indicate, no doubt, 
that he alone is responsible for them. Other notes which obviously were not 
written by Laumonier are not identified, presumably because they are con- 
sidered quite uncontroversial. 
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By comparison with earlier commentaries, there seem to be many places in 
this volume where one might have expected that notes would be added. Some 
of these may be elementary, e.g. why the Spaniards should grieve at the death 
of the eldest son of Francois I (p. 66). Others may be commonplace remarks 
scarcely worthy of special mention, e.g. comparisons drawing on sulphur thrown 
into flames (pp. 306, 335). Certain names may not require elaboration, e.g. 
Pasithée (p. 176) but one sometimes wishes that the editors did not give read- 
ers credit for knowing so much, e.g. Telefe (p. 330), just (p. 260), Amathonte 
and Eryx (p. 202 n. 6 a cross-reference to p. 163). The only slight correction 
to be noted is a reference to Brantéme (p. 45) which should read “p. 354.” 

With the final volume XVIII (according to the plan of Laumonier), we are 
to have the new poems of the edition of 1584 along with the Derniers vers 
and the posthumous works. This was to be supplemented with an index of 
proper names for all eighteen volumes. This will be wonderfully useful if it 
can be included but it represents more pointedly the sort of self-effacing drudg- 
ery which Professors Silver and Lebégue in their devotion have brought to the 
task which they so generously assumed. As servants to the servant of another 
master, they have used their talents wisely and well and we are all their debtors. 
(Vicror E. GranaM, University of Toronto) 


A Critical Bibliography of French Literature. Edited by D. C. Cabeen and 
Jules Brody. Volume III: The Seventeenth Century. Edited by Nathan Edel- 
man. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1961. Pp. 638. From the United 
States we have grown accustomed to expect skilled bibliography, and the first 
word of an English scholar about this one must be a word of gratitude for 
a magnificent achievement. The curse of bibliography is the completeness 
which equates good with bad, valuable with valueless. Of a critical bibliog- 
raphy we ask that it enable a student to discern and choose what will serve 
him best, not only good rather than bad, but the brilliant alongside the pains- 
taking, the enthusiastic as well as the impartial. Such distinctions are never 
neglected in this volume, which I would hope might be “required reading” 
for the would-be researcher, for anyone, that is, who wishes to follow the 
cross-currents and to observe the steady cumulative advance in our grasp of 
one of the key periods in Western culture. 

This volume claims to be critical in two senses: as the result of stringent 
selection, and as accompanied by succinct appraisal. To select and to appraise, 
these are only possible for any one of us over a small area. To cover what 
is here attempted means to employ a large team of specialists. It is a tribute 
to the state of American scholarship that the entire team could be found with- 
in the United States and that one need disagree so little and so rarely with 
their judgment. If it be not impertinent to the rest to single out a few, I 
would pay a personal tribute to four or five sections of unusual authority: to 
the handling of Corneille and Racine by Georges May, of Descartes by Gregor 
Sebba, of histories of literature by Nathan Edelman, of Classicism by Jules 
Brody and of Mme de Sévigné by E. B. O. Borgerhoff. 

The work is planned in fourteen chapters of which five are given to out- 
standing individuals. These chapters aim to cover all the critical work of im- 
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portance that has appeared up to March 1959. This means that for the first 
time we have a picture of the movement of scholarship; we have something in 
fact which we should not only consult, but should read. I can testify that to 
discover the same emphases and the same hesitations, occurring in chapter 
after chapter, is nothing less than an exciting experience. As the Editor says, 
there could hardly be a more interesting time to attempt a review of the 
field: the image of an age, formerly fixed and set, is being revitalised. One 
might almost say, repopulated, for in my youth we were taught to think of 
French seventeenth-century writers as a few men of talent in a mass of negli- 
gible mediocrity, whereas here are a whole host of minores, all individual, all 
interesting, by their variety suggesting that the classiques (as Mr. Brody re- 
marks, No. 766) were exceptional individuals rather than, as Brunetiére saw 
them, the truest expression of the civilisation of their age. 

The image of an age, seen by one man or at a single point of time, is never 
complete and tidy. Nothing dates so quickly as a bibliography. It is just bad 
luck that certain general works, gathering up and making sense of much pa- 
tient research, should appear after the closing date. I think particularly of 
Sutcliffe’s work on Balzac and of Truchet’s volumes on Bossuet’s preaching. 
More frequently, it is possible for a scholar to miss the “drift” of the research 
he is analysing. I would suggest that this has happened (and it is my only 
major criticism of the work) in two important cases in this survey. The first 
is Boileau. Seventy-seven items are listed and appraised. On careful scrutiny 
it is clear that most scholars who studied Boileau before 1940 were hardly 
writing about the same subject as Adam, Monk, Scaglione and Brody had in 
mind. (Incidentally a chronological arrangement of items would have made 
this clearer than the alphabetical, which blurs true sequence in order to allow 
of quick reference.) Something has happened to Boileau’s reputation. It is not 
that scholars have given up believing in the “four friends” or in the “légis- 
lateur du Parnasse’”’; it is something more fundamental. They no longer con- 
sider Boileau to be a pedantic doctrinaire (as even E. R. Curtius could do) 
but as a man of taste, whose didactic verse was but one part of his many-sided 
experimentalism, no more important a part than his preoccupation with the 
sublime or than his parody of heroic verse. 

An even more unfortunate case is La Rochefoucauld, a subject on which 
ten years of detailed study have made me perhaps unduly sensitive. I hope 
not unfairly so. That an article of mine has been misread (No. 2952) may be 
partly my fault. But that does not excuse the omission of both Pléiade edi- 
tions (the second, of 1957, being indispensable as an instrument de travail), 
of the remarkable pages of Adam and Bénichou, of almost any reference to 
the manuscript problem, nor to the dangerously unscientific procedures dis- 
played in No. 2999. The resultant image, of a major artist, is bound to be 
false. 

If space permits I may be allowed to report the soundings into a minor figure 
to which I was led by a recent concern with Huet, Bishop of Avranches. (No. 
1167 should be added to the cross-references at the head of his section on p. 
347.) Had I not re-read the two outstanding contributions of Mark (not Marc) 

Pattison and Sainte-Beuve (listed as 3246 and 3249), I would not have guessed 
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that both were reviews of the same work, that the French essay appeared some 
five years earlier than the English (the dates of the Causeries du lundi are 
not separately given), nor that the essays would lead me to the exact opposite 
of the conclusion here expressed: it is surely Pattison who is wrong, in con- 
sidering Huet as a survival, and Sainte-Beuve who was right to see in him 
many signs of Enlightenment. Incidentally, two recurring impressions as one 
works through the volume, are, first, the stature of Sainte-Beuve, time and 
again supported by later research as a truly visionary critic and scholar. Second- 
ly, the constant unawareness on the part of French scholars of work done by 
Anglo-Saxons (e.g. 1886, 2618), a fact which stands in strange contrast to the 
respect accorded to French scholarship. As final word, a warning from an 
American scholar (767) not to take “problem-words like raison, nature, vérité 
at their face value” but to cultivate awareness (792) “of the semantic com- 
plexity of the century’s critical vocabulary.”1 (W. G. Moore, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford) 


La Fontaine par lui-méme. Par Pierre Clarac. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1961. 
Pp. 189. Dans son récent ouvrage, M. Pierre Clarac, qui a déja tant contribué 
a notre connaissance de La Fontaine,? offre 4 l’admiration du lecteur quelques- 
unes des plus belles pages du poéte. Il les illustre de reproductions souvent 
rares, choisies avec le gout le plus sir et de précises intentions. Ce livre est 
cependant beaucoup plus qu’une anthologie élégamment et savamment pré- 
sentée. Seule |’érudition la plus minutieuse peut rendre compte de la densité 
de l'étude de M. Clarac. Mais que dire d’une érudition jamais importune, qui 
a la grace 4 la fois sérieuse et aimable de l’enthousiasme le plus secret? Dés 
les premiéres lignes, on sent la qualité de l’hommage. A aucun moment elle 
ne faiblit, soutenue par un style qui emprunte 4 La Fontaine lui-méme un 
parfait naturel. 

Aprés avoir évoqué les “années d’apprentissage” du poéte, l’auteur lui laisse 
la parole lorsqu’il s’agit de “poétique,” se contentant en ces premiéres pages 
de résumer en quelques mots, souvent empruntés 4 La Fontaine, l’essentiel de 
ce qu’expriment les vers ou les passages de prose qu'il a si judicieusement 
choisis. I] sait ne pas refuser certain texte bien connu tout en retenant des 
pages plus rares—celle, entre autres, de la Préface des Ouvrages de prose et 
de poésie, si belle, sur Platon. 

Le chapitre sur l’Amour et l’'Amitié apporte d’intéressantes hypothéses. M. 
Clarac mentionne par exemple une étude restée inédite de Jean Demeure sou- 
tenant que la mystérieuse Aminte chantée par La Fontaine pourrait étre Louise 


1. A note on some additions: To 1870: Illusion Comique, ed. Garapon, TFM, 
1957; to 1871: Horace, ed. Moore, Blackwell, 1938; to 2153, Fernandez in Tableau 
de la litt. fr. de Corneille 4 Chénier, 1939; to 2945, CEuvres complétes (BibP), 1957; 
to 3140, Auerbach, Mimesis, ch. 16; to 3969, Lacombe, L’Apologétique de Pascal, 
1958; to 4083, J. Steinmann, Pascal, 1954. Printer’s Errata in 25, 26, 125, 2574, 2480, 
2597. 

2. La Fontaine, ’homme et V'euvre (Paris: Boivin, 1947), Giuvres diverses de La 
Fontaine (Paris: Bibliothéque de La Pléiade, 1948), et La Fontaine (Paris: Hatier, 
1959). Ce dernier ouvrage a fait l'objet d’un compte-rendu dans RR, LII (1961), 
61-62. 
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de La Valliére. Fort prudemment, M. Clarac suggére que La Fontaine l’aurait 
peut-étre célébrée pour le compte de Fouquet. Avec la plus délicate intuition, 
il fait la part du réve et de la réalité dans la vie sentimentale de La Fon- 
taine, déctle dans sa sensualité méme “beaucoup de candeur,” se demande si 
“l'aimable et jeune bergére” de la fable n’a pas été “une illusion de son 
coeur.” La Fontaine amoureux apparait a la fois inconstant et chimérique. 

M. Clarac a l'art d’éviter l’écueil de traditions souvent établies sans assez de 
fondement. I] fait ainsi de l’amitié de Maucroix et du fabuliste une analyse 
nuancée. En s’appuyant sur les textes qui nous sont parvenus, il suppose que 
Maucroix fut, plus que l’ami irremplagable de toute une vie, cet ami de jeu- 
nesse auquel une “chére habitude” et non une intimité profonde vous lie 
pour toujours. A cette occasion le lecteur est amené a se poser 4 nouveau le 
probléme du sentiment de l’amitié chez La Fontaine. 

L’on suit avec intérét les débuts de La Fontaine dans le monde des grands 
et celui des Lettres. Presque 4 chaque page l’auteur propose ou résout une 
énigme; il évoque avec autant d’agrément que de science les relations du fa- 
buliste avec les chevaliers de la Table Ronde ou les Messieurs de Port Royal, 
il précise I’€poque de sa rencontre avec Bernier, de son amitié avec Boileau 
et Racine, redonne 4a telle anecdote son véritable sens. C’est 14, dans le cha- 
pitre intitulé joliment “Vous qui courez partout, beau sire,” une mise au point 
fort exacte de ce que l'on savait ou non, de ce que l’on connaissait, bien ou 
mal, de la vie de La Fontaine. 

Dans le chapitre suivant, si l'on peut appeler chapitres ces discrétes et pré- 
cises méditations, l’auteur se conmsacre au poéte. Celui qui se disait “pa- 
pillon du Parnasse” et que M. Clarac nomme “le Protée de notre poésie” ap- 
parait dans son admirable diversité et dans sa recherche constante d'une uni- 
formité de style, d’une harmonie unificatrice. L’auteur reprend ici et analyse 
les éléments de la poétique de La Fontaine. Il discute également de la phi- 
losophie du poéte avec une érudition féconde qui refuse les classifications trop 
catégoriques et souligne les contradictions. On en revient insensiblement a 
lame méme de La Fontaine. 

“Il est mort dans le tremblement du péché,” dit M. Clarac, et la dévotion 
a été sans doute l'une de ses tentations. Il ne faut cependant pas conclure a 
une philosophie toute chrétienne du fabuliste. Rien en fait ne nous fait entrer 
“dans l’intime de sa pensée et de sa conscience.” Séduit tour 4 tour par les 
idées les plus diverses, il ne se trahit jamais tout en étant lui-méme a tous 
moments. C’est l'art qui, chez lui, est “principe d’unité.” 

M. Clarac consacre sa derniére étude au “miracle des Fables.” Il analyse les 
critiques de ceux qui, de Madame de Sévigné 4 Paul Eluard, se sont attachés 
un moment 4 Il’examen des Fables. Il condamne fort justement “les indigna- 
tions vertueuses” que si souvent des contresens ont fait naitre. Avec bonheur 
nous le voyons souhaiter que les enfants lisent et apprennent les Fables avant 
méme de les comprendre et nous lui savons gré aussi de déplorer que “ces 
Fables aux fuyantes finesses, une tradition scolaire invincible les réserve aux 
débutants. 


Plus qu'une étude directe des fables, que ne permettait pas le 
format de l’ouvrage, c’est une mise au point qu’ici encore fait M. Clarac. Il 
ne cache pas “ses hésitations et ses doutes” et précisément parce qu’il avoue 
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ne pouvoir conclure, il remet dans le droit chemin le lecteur, égaré souvent 
par d’imprudentes ou d’impudentes analyses. 

C’est bien d’un “La Fontaine par lui-méme” qu'il s’agit. Jamais critique ne 
s'est mieux effacé derriére son auteur. I] est vrai que mille affinités lient ici 
le poéte au critique. Ce dernier, toujours soucieux d’épargner la pudeur qui 
accompagne les confidences de La Fontaine, n’a cherché au fond de son cceur 
qu’avec les précautions et la délicatesse de l’amitié. 

Guidé par l’intuition, qui nous semble infaillible, de M. Clarac qui parle 
ici “librement, au hasard de (ses) impressions et de (ses) souvenirs, d’un poéte 
qui (lui) est cher,” le lecteur ne saurait plus s’égarer qu’avec délices dans 
l’eeuvre de La Fontaine, sans risquer désormais de n’y jamais rencontrer La 
Fontaine. (RENEE J. Konn, Barnard College) 


Sur “La Correspondance littéraire secréte” et son éditeur. Par J. Viktor Jo- 
hansson. Goteborg, Paris: Nizet, 1960. Pp. 168. Late in a distinguished aca- 
demic career, the Swedish scholar, J. Viktor Johansson, has again turned to a 
literary gazette and its publisher; both had first attracted his attention in studies 
on Diderot in 1927. Despite its extreme inaccessibility in comparison with con- 
temporary literary correspondences such as Bachaumont’s Mémoires secrets 
and Grimm’s Correspondance littéraire, philosophique et critique, the work 
in question, Métra’s Correspondance littéraire secréte, has often been con- 
sulted by students of eighteenth-century Europe. The fact remains that little 
has hitherto been known about the periodical itself, its history and its guiding 
light. Indeed, in the Introduction to his inquiry, Professor Johansson says, 
“Les quelques renseignements que I’on trouve a ce sujet dans les ouvrages de bi- 
bliographie et d’histoire de la presse se sont révélés inexacts, parfois contra- 
dictoires, souvent trompeurs ou erronés” (p. 8). 

Nor do we have far to go to find proof for the validity of this assertion. 
Such a recent and authoritative reference work as the 1959 edition of the Ox- 
ford Companion to French Literature begins a pertinent entry with: “METRA, 
Frangois or (?) Olivier (c. 1714-86)....” In the light of the present sustained 
investigation, the above name and dates must be rejected as quite unsatisfac- 
tory. This is not surprising, since the tradition of erroneous precedent has 
been long and involved; even recent cataloguing in the world’s great libraries 
has been of little or no help in showing where the truth lies. 

At some future date Mr. Johansson intends to bring out a detailed study of 
Métra’s gazette which, we are informed, will include among other things the 
development of the periodical, its contents, and its opinions at different pe- 
riods on political, philosophical, and literary questions. Here, though, his chiet 
concern is to unravel the tangled threads of the whole Métra problem which 
is, as this monograph shows, of considerable complexity. The author gathers 
together all the available information—and sometimes misinformation—on the 
subject, and determines what is acceptable and what must be rejected. From 
the very outset it is an incredibly enmeshed story he has to tell. 

For instance, almost from the beginning there has been confusion about dis- 
tinguishing between two publications with similar titles. But the easily avail- 
able Correspondance secréte, politique et littéraire, published in London (1787- 
1790), and composed of letters mostly from Paris or Versailles—bearing dates 
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ranging from 4 June 1774 to 7 October 1785—though often referred to as “La 
Correspondance de Métra,” is not identical with Métra’s rare but genuine Cor- 
respondance littéraire secréte. The far more common London publication did, 
however, draw from it extensively as well as from other sources including the 
Bulletin de Versailles. 

Still more perplexing to historians of the period has been the question of 
the publisher’s name. It turns out that there were a number of “Métras,” di- 
versely spelled “Mettra,” “Métra,” “Metra,” and “Mitra,” with various and 
sundry given names including that of Louis-Frangois. It had been the conten- 
tion of the nineteenth-century French critic, Edmond Schérer, that, because 
of the time span involved, the constantly recurring Christian name, Louis- 
Francois, belonged to two men, probably father and son, rather than to one. 
Mr. Johansson now provides much supporting evidence for this assumption 
and establishes the following facts. The father, a banker as well as business 
agent for Frederick the Great, was presumably born in 1714 and most certainly 
died in 1763. Louis-Frangois Mettra fils was born about 1730 and, like his fa- 
ther, became an agent of the Prussian king—but an agent not in business mat- 
ters alone. It is not known precisely when he set himself up in Neuwied, Ger- 
many, as a printer and publisher for, we are told, there is no proof that the 
Correspondance littéraire secréte, which first appeared in 1775—not 1774—origi- 
nated in the above-mentioned German town. 

Louis-Frangois Mettra le jeune remains to the end a shadowy but ubiquitous 
figure, and his name can be found in no biographical dictionary. In attempt- 
ing to trace this elusive and mysterious son—the true Métra, as it were—Pro- 
fessor Johansson finds one final scrap of evidence. It has lain all these years 
in a report of the secret police of Napoleon, dated 2 September 1805, and, 
among othe: things, states: “le sieur Metra . . . est actuellement 4 Berlin.” 

The imbroglio has its fascination, and Mr. Johansson’s research has been 
meticulous. But he has not been outstanding in clarifying the wealth of in- 
formation he has compiled. At times his quotations do not seem entirely per- 
tinent to the point he is making; he does not explain obscurities that he, 
though not the outsider, unquestionably understands; he fills his pages with 
nonessential remarks concerning procedure. In relation to this last point it 
might be said that, to the confusion of the reader, he has left the scaffolding 
standing after the house has been built. Nevertheless, he is entitled to a very 
decided debt of gratitude for having expunged so many errors of such long 
standing and for having thrown important new light on the question of Métra 
and his Correspondance. (Otis FELLows, Columbia University) 


Nicolas Fréret, académicien. Par Renée Simon. (Studies on Voltaire and the 
Eighteenth Century, edited by Theodore Besterman, Volume XVII.) Genéve, 
1961. Pp. 221. The merit of the present publication is to draw attention again 
to Nicolas Fréret, to describe his life, career, and fields of research, to pro- 
vide the reader with a useful, chronological table of Fréret’s activities as a 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions and to point out eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century sources of information (some still in manuscript form) on 
Fréret and his period. This description remains, however, somewhat summary. 
The title of the last chapter, “Esquisse pour un portrait,” is characteristic of 
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the entire work, which is, with the exception of the sections on Fréret’s repu- 
tation as a freethinker and on the apocryphal works attributed to him, a sketch 
for a thorough study on Fréret, a study which is much needed for our knowl- 
edge of the early eighteenth century and in a more limited, perhaps only in- 
direct way, of the movement of freethought during that period. We are taken 
by the author on only a small tour through the two centers of Fréret’s life: 
his apartment, or more specifically its center, the study, and the meetings of 
the Académie des Inscriptions where Fréret presented the carefully prepared 
products of his vast erudition that covered a great variety of fields, and where 
he fought many an intellectual and learned battle with his fellow academi- 
cians. These “querelles académiques” hold a particular fascination for Renée 
Simon, who not only devotes more than half of her book to describing them 
with a marked gusto for picturesque and amusing detail, but who also uses 
them as means to order the material of her study. We thus gain an instruc- 
tive and entertaining insight into Fréret’s activities and also into those of the 
Académie des Inscriptions, which carried on the great tradition of Renaissance 
learning and erudite research to which the leading philosophes whom we con- 
sistently though wrongly identify with the Enlightenment had become quite 
alien. 

Renée Simon’s book is lively, informative and well written, but it does not 
do justice to Fréret’s ideas and erudition. Though based on firsthand knowl- 
edge of the memoirs and records of the Academy of Inscriptions, of Fréret’s 
works and manuscripts (some of the latter are utilized to correct information 
and quotations in existing studies on Fréret), it shows little familiarity with 
the history and significance of the great themes with which Fréret deals. As 
far as interpretation and evaluation are concerned, the author relies on eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century studies on Fréret. We look in vain for a thor- 
ough discussion of Fréret’s works, either in themselves or with regard to eigh- 
teenth-century thought. All we find are a few summaries of the content of some 
of the learned mémoires, summaries that do not go much beyond a factual 
account of the main arguments and the outer history of the work; the philo- 
sophic significance and implications of the issues are neglected. There is also 
at times a good deal of repetition in the book; passages are misplaced, eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century perspectives of a given work are mixed. This 
lack of organization confuses the reader. In the case of one central issue, how- 
ever, the author goes into some detail and gives evidence of considered and 
sound judgment: in her sagacious and sympathetic portrayal of Fréret, Renée 
Simon confronts the issue of his reputation as a freethinker and “contempteur 
de toute religion” (pp. 200-201). The author shows how badly this reputation 
fits all the reliable and authentic information we have on Fréret’s tempera- 
ment, way of thinking, ideas, and works. In the well-documented chapter on 
“Fréret et les ouvrages apocryphes,” Renée Simon studies the question of the 
attributions to Fréret of anonymous, clandestine, antireligious works; after a 
careful study of all the evidence, the author concurs with N. L. Torrey’s con- 
sidered advice, to leave to Fréret the works of Fréret, and those “attributed” 
to him to a pseudo-Fréret.! 


1. Cf. RR, XXX (1939), 208. We may be permitted to add here that Renée Simon's 
conclusions in the last two chapters are very similar to the ones which the present 
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Since we have pointed out the shortcomings of the present book, it is only 
fair to add that a study that would do full justice to Fréret presents unusually 
great difficulties. It presupposes a thorough, firsthand knowledge of the num- 
erous fields of study that occupied Fréret’s encyclopedic mind, a mind which 
seemed overwhelming even to his colleagues. There is something almost for- 
bidding in his competence, in the rigorous standards he set for his work, and 
the accuracy as well as Griindlichkeit of his thought and learning. A full study 
would also require a familiarity with the history of the Academies, the devel- 
opment of historical thinking and antiquarian studies in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and, connected with this, the controversy on historical 
evidence and the value of such evidence. And yet, few studies are as badly 
needed for our knowledge of the Enlightenment as a series of monographs on 
the érudits of the last decades of the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth century and their relationship to the mouvement philosophique. It 
is the confusion between erudition and “philosophic” ideas, the failure to see 
the different orientation of thought in the case of the érudits and the philo- 
sophes, which has caused many errors in the presentation of freethought in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and in the interpretation of the au- 
thors who are supposed to have prepared the philosophic movement. The con- 
clusions which the philosophes drew from the factual research of the érudits 
(who maintained a close connection with the scholarly work of the religious 
orders) not only simplified the complexity of erudite research and by simplify- 
ing it distorted its meaning, but also often falsified the very perspective of 
this thought and its fundamental positions.2 There exists a dissociation be- 
tween the speculative and propagandistic thinking of the philosophes and the 
long tradition of erudite and antiquarian studies, a dissociation which is char- 
acterstic of the French Enlightenment and constitutes its very nature. (HER- 
BERT DIECKMANN, Harvard University) 


Bibliographie de Zola en Italie. Par Gian Carlo Menichelli. (Publications de 
l'Institut Frangais de Florence, 4¢ série. Essais bibliographiques, N. 3.) Florence: 
Institut Frangais, 1960. Pp. xxxvi + 137. The French Institute in Florence 
has been publishing comparative studies in the French-Italian field since 1910. 
Its latest project is a series devoted to the Italian bibliography of French au- 
thors of the end of the nineteenth century. Besides the present work, volumes 
on Maupassant (M. Spaziani, Bibliographie de Maupassant en Italie, 1957), 
Verlaine (A. Fongaro, Bibliographie de Verlaine en Italie, 1957), and Rimbaud 
(F. Petralia, Bibliographie de Rimbaud en Italie, 1960) have already appeared. 


writer reached in his study on Dumarsais, another érudit to whom clandestine, anti- 
religious works have been attributed. See “Le Philosophe,” Texts and Interpretation, 
Washington University Studies (Saint Louis, 1948), pp. 21 ff. The fact that Renée 
Simon, who does not mention Dumarsais and does not know my study, comes in 
the case of Fréret to the same conclusions, should emphasize the necessity of using 
great caution in the attribution of anonymous, antireligious works to the group of 
érudits. 

2. See on some aspects of this issue, Fritz Schalk, Einleitung in die Encyclopddie 
der franzésischen Aufkldarung (Munich, 1936), and on its significance with regard to 
ancient history, Arnaldo Momigliano, “Ancient History and the Antiquarian,” Jour- 
nal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XIII (1950), 285-315. Both authors 
also give an ample bibliography on the question. 
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Models of bibliographical method, these studies offer much more than a mere 
listing of relevant items. Each is in essence an outline of the diffusion and 
influence of an important author whose work elicited wide and combative 
discussion in its own time and has continued to interest literary history and 
criticism since. But, beyond being the guide to the study of a particular case 
of influence, these bibliographies also provide valuable material for the con- 
sideration of an epoch of Italian literary culture (ca. 1880-1900) about whose 
essential character there is much disagreement. 

The case of Zola is crucial in this respect, for it touches directly upon ve- 
rismo, both as a general artistic movemen: and as a component of the work 
of Verga. The first reference to Zola in an Italian publication, actually con- 
sulted by Menichelli, dates from 1873. (Cf. note to item 291, p. 40. Inciden- 
tally, the Gazzettino Rosa, which Menichelli was unable to locate, is to be 
found at the Biblioteca Nazionale, the Braidense, of Milan.) This reference, 
the announcement of the stage adaptation of Thérése Raquin, appears in 
Felice Cameroni’s regular contribution to L’Arte Drammatica. Cameroni, whose 
role as link between France and Italy is being slowly brought to light (see, 
for instance, René Ternois, “Zola, Pica et Cameroni,” Studi Francesi, 12, sett.- 
dic. 1960, pp. 476-85), remained alone in Italy, between 1873 and 1876, in his 
awareness of the existence of the French writer. But in 1877, following the 
publication of L’Assommoir, the situation changed radically. The great critic 
Francesco De Sanctis himself devoted no less than eleven articles to Zola, 
which appeared in the Neapolitan newspaper Roma from June to December 
1877. To these he later added a lecture on “Zola e l’Assommoir” (1879). Col- 
lected in various editions of De Sanctis’ works, the Zola essays were studied 
repeatedly in an effort to define the critic’s opinions on the controversial ques- 
tion of realism, naturalism, or verismo, all terms used almost interchangeably 
in opposition to the often equally vague “idealism.” (See on the question of 
definition Chapter I of Giulio Marzot, Batiaglie veristiche dell’Ottocento, Mi- 
lano-Messina, Principato, 1941.) 

But while De Sanctis’ name naturally stands out, the part played by Luigi 
Capuana in Zola’s Italian venture was of greater immediate significance. Not 
only did Capuana frequently review Zola’s works from L’Assommoir to Paris 
(1898), not only did he accompany Zola on the latter’s visit to Rome in 1894 
(see S. Eugene Scalia, Luigi Capuana and His Times, New York, S. F. Vanni, 
1952, pp. 205-208, a work Menichelli might well have mentioned in his bib- 
liography), but he introduced into Italy “l'idée du roman expérimental et 
fit partager sa conception du roman ‘vériste’ 4 son ami Giovanni Verga’’ (p. 
xx). It is, of course, upon this point that ink has flowed most acidly. In the 
1934 edition of his Giovanni Verga (first edition, 1920), Luigi Russo speci- 
fically examined Verga’s debt to Zola and French naturalism and came to the 
conclusion that that debt was minimal. Russo’s opinion has passed into vir- 
tually all subsequent Verga criticism. Only Paul Arrighi (Le Vérisme dans la 
prose narrative italienne, Paris, Boivin, 1937) and Guilio Marzot (op. cit.) hold 
the contrary opinion. This in spite of “ce qu’on pensait a l’époque ot ces 
écrivains publiaient 4 peu prés en méme temps leurs ceuvres et ot il était donc 
plus facile d’établir des rapprochements,” as Menichelli states so cogently (p. 
xxxiii). 
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The roster of Italians who at one time or another wrote on Zola is im- 
pressive. Menichelli lists 630 references for the period from 1873 to 1920,1 and 
152 for 1920 to 1958.2 As for translations, no less than 257 are mentioned, from 
the first, which happened to be of Son Excellence Eugéne Rougon (1876), to 
a de-luxe edition of Les Soirées de Médan (1958). But not only are the num- 
bers impressive, the names of the critics and translators are, too. If it is not 
surprising to find Vittorio Pica, Giuseppe Pipitone-Federico, or indeed Federico 
De Roberto among Zola’s early champions, nor surprising to see Zola men- 
tioned in connection with the fiery discussions occasioned by Olindo Guerrini’s 
Postuma, it is somewhat unexpected to discover Guido Mazzoni, venerable lit- 
erary historian and one time president of the Crusca, and Policarpo Petrocchi, 
philologist and compiler of a basic Italian dictionary, among the translators 
of Zola. And it may not be unexpected, but certainly worthy of attention, 
that Fogazzaro and D’Annunzio figure among those who more than once spoke 
of Zola. 

In presenting these and other names in his Introduction, Menichelli follows 
both a chronological outline and a geographical grouping, for polemical po- 
sitions with regard to Zola were not only subordinated to general concepts 
(morality and immorality, positivism and Catholicism), but were often related 
to a historical moment (his visit to Rome, his involvement in the Dreyfus 
case) or a literary milieu (see, for instance, p. xxvi on the situation in Rome). 
From 1877 to 1910, Menichelli states, a veritable Zola fever swept Italy. Con- 
trary to what happened in the case of the Symbolists, the novelist’s contem- 
poraries, this fever was not limited to irregular, avant-garde circles. Zola ap- 
peared in the pages of the Corriere della Sera and the Nuova Antologia as 
frequently as in ephemeral reviews (see curious item in note, p. 86) and pop- 
ular education courses (p. 100). 

But the importance of Menichelli’s contribution to Zola scholarship is not 
exhausted by the light it throws on the Italian literary scene. Pages 5 to 14 
are devoted to the text of letters published in Italy that are not included in 
the two editions of Zola’s correspondence. If only for this, the present work 
belongs on every Zola shelf. 

It is almost futile to point out two errors of fact: Pica’s interest in Sym- 
bolism began much before 1890 (p. xxii); the page reference in note 2, p. xv 
should read “261.” (OLGA Racusa, Columbia University) 


The Concept of Self in the Symbolist Novel. By Karl D. Uitti. The Hague, 
The Netherlands: Mouton & Co., 1961. Pp. 66. This perceptive monograph on 
the symbolist novel not only throws light on the fictional side of what was 
essentially a poetic movement, but serves also to remind us that no adequate 
criticism of the novel-form is possible without the study of its history. Mr. 
Uitti speaks indeed of “the fascinating problem in literary history” presented 

1. The following references should be added: G. p., “L’CEuvre di Zola,” Corriere 
della Sera, 19/20 aprile 1886; P. B., “La Terre di Zola,” Corriere della Sera, 20/21 
sett. 1887; Ettore Janni, “Zola,” La Lombardia, 1 ott. 1902 and 17 marzo 1903; Gian 
Pietro Lucini in /talia del Popolo, 10/11 ott. 1902; Federico De Roberto, “La Ve- 
rita di Zola,” Corriere della Sera, 2 marzo 1903. 

2. To be added: A. Fogazzaro, “In morte di Zola,” Tutte le Opere, Vol. XV, Sec- 
tion entitled “Scene e Prose varie,” Milano, 1945. 
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by the “unjustly neglected” symbolist novel, and he is right even if perhaps 
over-emphatic in using the words “unjust” and “neglect.” His monograph dem- 
onstrates, surely, that, save for scholarly purposes and the study of the evolu- 
tion of the modern novel, an inveterate reader of fiction need not necessarily 
indulge in the early Barrés, the all-but-forgotten Lorrain, or such works as 
Gourmont’s Le Fantéme. We are more familiar, thanks to Joyce, with Dujar- 
din, but even he, like his contemporaries in the symbolist fictional movement, 
may be seen in the perhaps unenviable role of fertilizers of literary ground, 
in which hardier plants were able to develop. 

We may be grateful, however, that Mr. Uitti, on his side, has not neglected 
this material. His essay has method, and a grasp of essence; and it is gratify- 
ing to learn that he considers it merely to be “introductory”—in other words 
that he implies he is at work on a larger and more comprehensive study. For 
we need to know where the first steps were taken, and how the turning point 
occurred which yielded us not merely another “kind” of novel, but a wholly 
new novel-form: the novel of subjectivity which ultimately made possible cer- 
tain elements in the work of Joyce and Proust. 

Mr. Uitti examines various novels by the writers mentioned above, and 
focuses particularly upon the concept of the Self, the moi, within them. He 
is thereby led to the heart of the matter, for what these novelists were seek- 
ing, as he says, was to impose on the reader a highly personal vision of ex- 
perience. He is led, in the process, to consider naturalism and anti-naturalism, 
Ribot and his study of Schopenhauer, and the latter’s marked influence on 
the symbolists; he also explores style, and, especially, linguistic deformation by 
which the symbolist novelists sought to capture the nuances of perceptual ex- 
perience, as the stream-of-consciousness writers would do later. In the well- 
reasoned argument of this essay, he demonstrates that the culte du moi, the 
“within” world of the symbolist novelist, offers a vision of reality inevitably 
limited by the consciousness which in each case is being revealed to the reader. 
“The symbolist novel,” he therefore concludes, “is in a sense almost always a 
Bildungsroman, a kind of Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man as opposed 
to the more complex twentieth-century works, like Ulysses.” To be sure; point 
of view inevitably limits us to a given angle of vision. Even Ulysses offers us 
a series of mirror images of Bloom and Dedalus; we construct them for our- 
selves, from their thoughts or from glimpses into the thoughts of others. 

For all its limitations, the symbolist novel did open the way for what I call 
a “wholly new novel-form’”—I mean the too-little-valued novels in which char- 
acter and personality are created through internal monologue, the scrambling 
of the data, the change in the time-dimension to a continual present, and the 
general emphasis on moments of perception rather than the hard, outward, 
recreated reality of Tolstoy or Balzac or Zola. In recent months C. P. Snow 
and certain of his disciples in England have led a crusade against this form 
of novel: by denigrating it, they have sought to exalt the type of novel in 
which they believe—the novel dealing with critical moral values in our time. 
The only valid answer to this crusade. is that one form of novel need not ex- 
clude another. There is room for writers as dissimilar as Snow and Durrell. 
Mr. Uitti’s study implies an awareness of this; and his exceptionally useful 
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monograph, we hope, is a harbinger of the larger work he seems to promise, 
which should contain certain important unwritten chapters of fictional his- 
tory. (Leon Epet, New York University) 


The World of Jean Anouilh. By Leonard Cabell Pronko. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1961. Pp. xxi + 264 and 8 illustra- 
tions. Until early in the fifties, there was reason to believe that France could 
claim in Jean Anouilh one of the foremost dramatists of the century. He had 
made imaginative use of Pirandello’s techniques in such plays as Le Voyageur 
sans bagage (1936) and Le Rendez-vous de Senlis (1937); he had put to good 
use expressionistic and ballet sequences in an effort to instill fresh life in the 
boulevard (Le Bal des voleurs, 1932); he was among the more successful authors 
to write a sober tragedy in modern dress (Antigone, 1942); and he was seem- 
ingly discovering new forms of expression for serious drama in the two ver- 
sions of the experiment called Ardéle in 1948 and La Valse des toréadors in 
1952. But since then, Anouilh has largely repeated that which he had already 
said, and in ways that gradually turned his clever stagemanship into trade- 
marks and clichés. Professor Pronko appears to be aware of this. He says about 
Pauvre Bitos (1956) that it “is frankly boring” (p. 53). He refers to “the 
colorless treatment usually afforded to the so-called heroic race in these later 
plays of Anouilh” (p. 54). He notes a decline in Becket (1959) whose “Henry 
has none of the dignity or weight of Creon” (p. 57). In spite of this, and after 
the excellent studies by Marsh, Gignoux, Luppé and others, Mr. Pronko pro- 
poses nevertheless ‘‘a synthesis of [Anouilh’s] work to date.” 

The book has two main divisions: Part I, “Dramatic Themes”; Part II, 
“Dramatic Values.” Its six chapters analyze as “themes” “Man’s Predicament,” 
“The Illusions of Love,” “Money and Social Classes”; and, as “values,” “Modes 
of Realism,” “The Characters,” and “The Use of Myth.” Most of “Man’s Pre- 
dicament”—and indeed the bulk of Part I—is devoted to a painstaking sum- 
marizing of plots and incidents extended to include even details that are not 
relevant to any central argument or idea, causing the book to appear disor- 
ganized in its detail and generally unbalanced. “The Use of Myth” (included 
under “Dramatic Values” although it would appear to be a theme) is given 
a scant eighteen pages even though it would seem to provide a more reward- 
ing area of investigation than the problem of “Money and Social Classes” 
which is nearly twice as long—or indeed, the plot-summarizing first chapter 
that runs over seventy pages. 

At the end of this first chapter, Mr. Pronko comments: “We must resist the 
temptation to impose any particular philosophical frame upon Anouilh’s con- 
cepts, remembering that he is a dramatist first of all, or even exclusively” (p. 
75). After such a conclusion, it would seem that the author might have re- 
frained from attempting to fit Anouilh into categories that require the drama- 
tist to maintain systematic beliefs that are at least as rigid as the categories 
themselves, in reference to social concerns, love, or man’s predicament (which 
make up the greater part of the book), and that Professor Pronko would have 
devoted himself instead to an investigation of that which makes Anouilh a 
dramatist. Unfortunately, Part II, which appears to promise this sort of analy- 
sis, is not only slighted quantitatively, but reverts again to an account of what 
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happens in the play instead of analyzing why it happens. “Modes of Realism” 
supplements the accumulation of plot details with an accumulation of literary 
theories ranging from that of Miguel de Unamuno to that of Lester Crocker, 
while neglecting works specifically concerned with the esthetics of the theater, 
such as the three volumes by Gouhier, or such recent American writing on 
the subject as Robert J. Nelson’s Play Within A Play. 

Instead of a meaningful explanation, the reader is left with a feeling of 
eclecticism that does not provide a theory or point of view whereby to under- 
stand and evaluate what Anouilh is doing as a dramatist. It is this lack of 
analytical resolution that weakens such assertions as the author is willing to 
make. It is doubtful whether Pirandello illuminates the first of Anouilh’s plays 
to be widely performed, the wholly conventional L’Hermine (1931): Professor 
Pronko appears to be confusing certain intellectual propositions that may be 
derived from an analysis of Enrico IV with what was properly Pirandello’s— 
his success in making stageworthy those intellectual propositions. (On the gen- 
eral subject of Pirandellian ascriptions, Professor Pronko fails to mention the 
dissertation by Alba Fazia on Pirandello and Anouilh, Columbia 1954, and 
may not have been able to see Bishop’s Pirandello and the French Theater, 
N.Y.U. Press, 1960.) To view the Piéces brillantes and the Piéces gringantes 
as a “compromise with life,” is to neglect first of all a distinction between 
the requirements of comedy and melodrama (in addition to such other dis- 
tinctions as do not conveniently fall into the category): notwithstanding his 
own admonitions, the author is once again juxtaposing the philosopher and 
the dramatist. If, instead of attempting to confine Anouilh’s ambiguous feel- 
ings under the single heading of “Love,” Professor Pronko had instead exam- 
ined the dramatic implications of that definition of love which he gives at 
one point, the “projection of an ideal self into another person” (p. 96), the 
play which suggests this definition (La Valse), as well as others (Léocadia, La 
Répétition, Bitos, etc.), would appear in finer relief than their present analysis 
allows. 

Professor Pronko’s book often fails to sort the significant from the insignifi- 
cant, to isolate a meaningful point of view from a variety of opinions (too many 
of which are provided by commercial and not always reliable critics). It con- 
tains a bibliography which should be used with some care: in addition to the 
erratic capitalization of titles (throughout) and ligatures (Oeuvre for (Euvre, 
etc.), it misspells a number of titles (the unpublished Atilla given here as 
Atille; is there any evidence for this? Vide Marsh. The correct title of Anouilh’s 
play of 1934 should be Y’avait un prisonnicr). Although Becket is listed, the 
author fails to include La Petite Moliére which had its premiére five months 
before (Festival de Bordeaux, June 1959). The information given for each 
play is not standard. For some reason, the Larousse edition of La Répétition 
is included (is this an unexpurgated version?) while the scholarly explications 
of L’Alouette (Appleton-Century-Crofts) and Antigone (Integral Editions) are 
missing. Also, a book which lists such a profusion of detail would have ben- 
efited from an index. (Davin I. GrossvocEL, Cornell University) 


Montherlant. By Henri Perruchot. (“La Bibliothéque Idéale.”) Paris: Galli- 
mard, 1959. Pp. 311. M. Perruchot’s study of Montherlant is part of a collec- 
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tion of concise and simplified introductions to the works of a group of impor- 
tant European and American authors of the past hundred years. The editor's 
outline divides each study into nine sections. However, M. Perruchot’s work, 
although following the outline, can actually be divided into two parts. The 
larger of the two is primarily a reference section comprising a biography of 
the author, his physical portrait, an anthology, selected quotations from and 
résumés of his works, interviews, critical reviews, and a bibliography. It is in 
this area that the critic achieves his best results. 

His brief biography of Montherlant successfully traces the intimate relation- 
ship existing between the life and work of the author. All significant events 
exerting a decisive influence upon, and reflected in, Montherlant’s largely auto- 
biographical work are mentioned, and the reader is referred both to Monther- 
lant’s books and to other pertinent sources for more detailed information. The 
selections in the anthology offer representative extracts from Montherlant’s 
work from 1920 to 1956. The résumés of the author's books are skillfully pre- 
sented and are essential in a book of this type which presupposes a limited 
acquaintance with his work. 

In the critical section of this book, M. Perruchot discusses the general out- 
lines on Montherlant’s work and analyzes his essential ideas. One of these, the 
principle underlying all of Montherlant’s work, is the doctrine of syncretism 
and alternation. This theory expresses the regret that man cannot, at one and 
the same time, experience all the diversity of the universe. As a solution to 
this problem, it proposes the constant alternation of contradictory experiences. 
Perruchot’s analysis of this key principle is preceded by a brief explanation 
which is an effective demonstration of his successful attempt at simplification: 
“lo Constatation de fait: il y a en moi un ensemble de tendances différentes, 
dont quelques-unes s’opposent ou semblent s’opposer. 2° Position intellec- 
tuelle: je me refuse 4 en sacrifier aucune. 3° Conclusion dans le concret: ne 
pouvant les vivre toutes 4 la fois, je suis bien obligé de les alterner’’ (pp. 68- 
69). Having explained the concept, Perruchot then traces the contradictions 
found within Montherlant’s work, showing how they stem from this doctrine. 
He demonstrates that it is only through an understanding of this fundamental 
idea that one can reconcile such disparate elements as Montherlant’s “Cath- 
olic vein” and his “profane vein,” his exaltation of life and his simultaneous 
longing for nothingness. 

When, as in his analysis of syncretism and alternation, M. Perruchot does 
not succumb to the partisanship which animates so many of Montherlant’s 
critics and discusses his work objectively, he is successful. This, unfortunately, 
is not the case in the major part of his critical analysis in which he attempts 
to prove the primary réle of love in Montherlant’s work. The prerequisite set 

forth by Montherlant as the basis for a meaningful human relationship is es- 
teem. Throughout his work, we find expressed the idea that love, unless based 
upon esteem, is a sign of mediocrity and, as such, must be rejected. For this 
reason, criticism has unjustly been leveled at Montherlant for his “cruelty” 
and “inhumanity.” Perruchot, instead of assigning love to its proper place 
within the context of Montherlant’s work, seeks, by placing undue emphasis 
upon this emotion, to defend him against such criticism. In the course of his 
defense, he has neglected some of the most essential ideas in Montherlant’s 
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work and has distorted others to conform to this idea. This is most evident 
in his citing as a key to the work of Montherlant the words of Georges Carrion 
(Fils de Personne, 1943): “J’avais cru que c’était ceci ou cela qui donnait un 
sens a la vie: je voyais maintenant que c’était d’aimer,” neglecting to add that 
Georges finally sacrifices his son because the boy has not measured up to his 
expectations. To M. Perruchot’s key phrase should be added the even more 
revealing plea made by Georges to his son before sending him away: “Gilles, 
mon petit, fais que je puis t’aimer.” 

To the shortcomings resulting from the critic’s bias are added those occa- 
sioned by the rigid limitations implicit in the format imposed by the editor. 
The outline prescribed for this section was not broad enough to include a 
discussion of other elements which are vital to an understanding of Monther- 
lant’s work. The leading master of French prose today deserves more than the 
few pages which are allotted to a discussion of his style. (This is to be noted 
particularly in contrast to the 235 pages of reference material.) However, even 
these few pages would have benefited considerably had they included an ex- 
plication de texte, or at least extracts within the body of the text to illustrate 
such cursory comments as: “Ce style est un style de mouvement” (p. 106). 
“L’image abonde et surabonde chez Montherlant. Elle semble jaillir de sous 
la plume, 4 mesure que la plume écrit” (p. 112). 

In like fashion, a comprehensive introduction to the work of Montherlant 
should have included a discussion of the author as a moralist who, through- 
out his work, has set forth for his contemporaries a scale of values. A study of 
his probing psychological analysis of his characters is similarly lacking. 

M. Perruchot has achieved the objective of the editor by synthesizing and 
simplifying information about Montherlant to be found in more specialized 


critical works. The reference material is more complete than in any other pub- 
lished work on Montherlant. The book, however, would be more valuable were 
the critical section more comprehensive and less uneven. (LUCILLE BECKER, 
Rutgers University) 








